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WATCH  FOR  RELEASE  DATE  SOON! 


HEALTH  CARE  REPORTING 


Larry  King  moderates 
SPJ’s  1  own  Hall  Meeting: 
Campus  Crime-  Whose  Business 
is  it? 

Jane  Pauley  addresses 

the  Mark  of  Excellence  Awards 

I.uncheon 

Ken  Burns  addresses 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards 
Banquet  and  previews  Baseball, 
his  latest  documentary 


For  More  Information 
about  SPJ  and  SPJ’s 
National  Convention, 

call  The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  at  (317)  653-3333 

For  information  about 
hotel  reservations  call  SPJ 
at  (317)  653-3333,  or  the 
Stouffer  Nashville  at 
(615)  255-8400 


Mail  payment  and  registration  form  to: 

PJ  Convention  Registration  it  16  S.  Jackson  St.  it  Greencastle,  IN  46135-0077 

or  for  faster  processing  telephone  in  your  registration  information  or  FAX  this  form  to: 

3 17-653-3333  (voice)  ★  3 17-653-4631  (FAX) 
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Healthcare 
I  Reporting: 

\l  COVERAGE 
^  THAT  AFFECTS 
^  EVERYONE. 


Register  now  for  SPJ’s  1994 
Convention  in  Nashville! 

BY  MAIL:  Fill  out  form  below  and  send  with  your 
payment  to  SPJ  (to  address  on  bottom  of  fom|. 
Please  print  clearly. 

BY  PHONE:  Call  SPJ  1317-653-3333)  between 
8am-5:30  pm  Monday  through  Friday. 

Please  be  ready  with  credit  card  information. 

BY  FAX:  Fax  this  form  directly  to  SPJ 
1317-653-4631). 


A  SPECIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  SERIES 
AT  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNALISTS  1994 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


MEMBERSHIP! 


iJMJ'AN^  >  Ss  H(X)l 


NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
SEPTEMBER  14-17, 1994 
STOUFFER  NASHVILLE  HOTEL 
(615)  255-8400 


'  STATF  I  ZIP 


Member 

Professional, 

Post-Grad, 

&  Retirees . 

Student  & 
Campus  Adviser 
Health  Care, 
Business 
Reporting 
or  FOI/Access 
Program  ONLY... 
Non-Members 

Professional . 

Student . 


David  Satcher,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Director 
of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  (CDC)  and  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry  (ATSDR),  will  discuss 
the  press  and  health  care  coverage  at 
Wednesday’s  Health  Care  Lun^eon. 


A  Primer  on  Health  Care  Reporting: 

Understanding  the  structure  of  the  health  care 
industry,  deciding  what’s  a  story  and  identifying 
sources-seasoned  health  care  reporters  get  you  up 
and  running. 

Covering  Medicine  as  Science:  How  to  apply 
your  health  reporting  skills  to  the  more  complex 
areas  of  research  (university,  pharmaceutical  and 
private  research  studies). 

Public  Health  Reporting:  Reporting  effectively 
on  the  providers  and  users  of  the  nation’s  complex 
and  strained  public  health  system. 

Ethics  in  Medical  Reporting:  Exploring 
the  ethical  decisions  reporters  face  in  reporting 
and  writing  medical  stories. 

Health  Care  Reform  on  the  Federal 
&  State  Level:  Health  care  reporters  discuss 
the  health  care  story  of  the  1990s. 

Expanding  Your  Research  &  Depth 
through  Data-base  Reporting: 

Comprehensive,  hand-on  exploration  of 
software  reference  sources  in  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  health. 

Funding  for  this  program  provided  by  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation. 


Registration  Fee 
(from  above) . 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $ 


Method  of  Payment: 

□  Visa  □  MasterCard  □  AmEx  □  Cbeck 
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Pre-registration  ends  September  2,  1994. 

In  order  to  fiilly  prepare  convention  materials, 
pre-registrations  will  not  be  accepted  after  that  date. 
After  ^ptember  2,  convention  attendees  may  register 
on-site  at  the  Stouffer  Nashville  Hotel,  beginning 
September  14,  1994. 

CONFIRMATION:  Confirmation  cards  are  mailed  within  3 
weeks  of  receiving  your  registration  and  payment.  Confirmations 
will  not  be  mailea  after  September  2,  1994. 

CANCELLATION  POLICY:  All  refund  requests  must  be  made 
in  writing.  No  requests  made  by  telephone  will  be  accepted. 
Requests  postmarked  by  September  2,  1994  will  be  honored  in 
full.  Requests  made  after  that  date  will  have  a  $50  processing  fee 
deducted.  No  refunds  will  be  made  for  requests  made  after 
September  10.  1994. 
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JUNE 

1  5“  19  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Convention, 
Ramada  Classic  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

1  ••  19  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Regal 
Riverfront  Hotel,  St.  Louis 

17-19  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Longboat  Key,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

25-29  —  Nexpo  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 
25-29  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Las  Vegas 
25-29  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Caesar’s  Palace  Hotel,  Las  Vegas 

JULY 

5- 10  —  International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Con¬ 
vention,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
12  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/ Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  Liason  Committee  Meeting,  Westin  Bayshore  Hotel,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada 

1  2- 16  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

1  6- 15  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Legal  Affairs  Sub¬ 
committee  Meeting,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  Tysons  Corner,  McLean,  Va. 
1  7-20  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

27- 3 1  —  Unity  ’94  Convention  of  the  Asian  American  Journalists 
Association,  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  and  Native  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation,  World  Congress  Center,  Atlanta 

28- 3 1  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Atlantic  Beach 

AUGUST 

1  -3  —  Newspapet  Association  of  America  Executive  Committee 
Meeting,  Cantigny  Estates,  Wheaton,  111. 

1  O- 13  —  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta 

SEPTEMBER 

8  —  International  Literacy  Day 

1  1-14  —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Regional  Sales  Conference,  Hotel  Nikko,  San  Francisco 
1  4- 17  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Stouffer 
Hotel,  Nashville 

1  5- 18  —  New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Nashua,  N.H. 

2 1  -24  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Pointe  Hilton  Resort  at  Tapatio  Cliffs,  Phoenix 
23-25  —  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

28-10/1  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Contemporary  Hotel,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

OCTOBER 

9- 15  —  National  Newspaper  Week 

9- 13  —  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Convention,  Inter¬ 
continental  Hotel,  Los  Angeles 
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About  Awards 

Al  Nakkula  Award.  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  reporter 
William  Hermann  has  received  the  Al  Nakkula  Award  for 
police  reporting,  presented  by  the  University  of  Colorado 
School  of  journalism  and  Communications,  Denver  Press 
Club  and  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News.  The  prize  is 
named  for  the  former  News  police  reporter  and  carries 
$1,000.  Hermann,  a  former  high  school  teacher  and  princi¬ 
pal  who  began  his  newspaper  career  four  years  ago  as  night 
police  reporter  at  the  paper,  was  recognized  for  “lean  and 
detailed”  crime  stories  written  on  deadline. 

Columbia  University  Awards.  David  Laventhol,  former 
president  of  Times  Mirror  Co.  and  publisher  and  CEO  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  received  the  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  Award,  the  highest  honor  of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  journalism.  Laventhol,  now  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  editor  at  large,  was  recognized  as  “a  major  agent  of  in¬ 
novation  in  American  journalism  for  decades.” 

Nina  Bernstein,  New  York  Newsday,  took  the  journal¬ 
ism-school’s  34th  Mike  Berger  Award  for  her  reporting  on 
failures  in  foster  care  in  New  York.  The  Berger  prize  honors 
the  late  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  New  York  Times  reporter  and 
carries  $1,000. 

Columbia’s  32nd  Paul  Tobenkin  Memorial  Award  went  to 
the  New  Orleans  TimeS'Picayune  for  “Together  Apart:  The 
Myth  of  Race,”  an  examination  of  the  origins  and  extent  of 
racism.  The  prize,  named  for  the  former  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reporter,  recognizes  newspaper  writing  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  “the  fight  against  racial  and  religious  hatred,  in¬ 
tolerance,  discrimination  and  every  form  of  bigotry.”  It  car¬ 
ries  $250. 

Stanley  Asimov,  retired  vice  president  for  editorial  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Newsday  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  jour¬ 
nalism-school,  was  given  the  Columbia  Alumni  Federation 
Medal  for  service  to  the  university,  the  highest  honor  for 
alumni. 

Slullering  Foundation  Journalism  Awards.  The 

Memphis-based  Stuttering  Foundation  of  America  has  rec¬ 
ognized  three  print  journalists  for  reporting  that  promotes 
public  understanding  of  the  disorder.  Winners  were  Gary 
Rummler,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Kristi  Nies,  Jacksonville  (111.) 
Courier,  and  Willard  Abraham,  Copley  News  Service. 

Arthritis  Foundation  Journalism  Awards.  Five  news¬ 
paper  writers  have  been  presented  with  Russell  L.  Cecil 
Medical  journalism  Awards  from  the  Arthritis  Foundation, 
Atlanta,  for  coverage  about  arthritis  and  the  foundation. 

They  are  Catherine  O’Neill,  Washington  Post;  Sean 
Schultz,  Press-Gazette,  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Nick  Lackeos, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser;  Helen  Bond,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  and  jayce  Keane,  Denver  Medical  Journal. 

Georgia  Alumni  Awards.  The  University  of  Georgia 
journalism  Alumni  Association  has  presented  its  Out¬ 
standing  Alumnus  Award  to  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat 
president  and  publisher).  Carrol  Dadisman. 

The  association’s  John  E.  Drewry  Award  for  journalism 
achievement,  named  for  the  former  journalism  dean  at 
Georgia,  went  to  Hanna  Ledford,  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Industry,  Trade  and  Tourism. 
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■  icture  one  of  your  readers  at  the 
breakfast  table.  He  takes  a  sip  of  cof¬ 
fee,  picks  up  your  paper  and  wades  into 
a  front-page  story. 

The  headline  and  play  tell  him  the 
story’s  important,  but  he  can’t  figure 
out  what’s  significant  about  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  lead.  He  forges  on  any¬ 
way.  The  second  and  third  paragraphs 
confuse  him  even  more.  He  starts  to 
simmer. 

By  the  time  he’s  eight  inches  into 
the  story,  he’s  even  more  confused.  He 
finally  boils  over,  throws  the  paper 
aside,  reaches  across  the  table  to  the 
kitchen  TV  and  flips  on  Good  Morn¬ 
ing,  America.  Joan  Lunden  makes  a  lot 
more  sense  than  what  you  have  to  of¬ 
fer. 

As  readers,  we’ve  all  been  there, 
wrapped  in  the  rising  frustration  that 
flows  from  a  confusing  news  story.  “So 
what’s  the  point,”  we  say  to  ourselves. 
“Why  should  I  care?” 

Given  enough  frustration,  readers 
will  toss  their  newspapers  aside  perma¬ 
nently.  Modern  life  is  too  busy  and  of¬ 
fers  too  many  options  to  put  up  with 
news  that  produces  more  upset  than 
understanding. 

So  caring  about  our  readers  means 
taking  special  care  to  present  informa¬ 
tion  in  its  most  digestible  form. 

Readers  should  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need  to  understand  every 
item  in  the  newspaper  as  they  en¬ 
counter  it. 

That  means  no  headscratching  be¬ 
cause  they  missed  a  critical  bit  of  back- 


Hart ,  a  former  reporter,  line  editor  and 
journalism  professor,  is  senior 
editor/writing  and  staff  development  at 
the  Portland  Oregonian.  He  welcomes 
comments  and  published  examples  — 
identified  by  publication,  date  and  page 
—  at  1320  S.W.  Broadway,  Portland, 
Ore.  97201 . 


WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

A  sense  of  order 


ground  that  appeared  in  another  story 
on  an  earlier  day. 

And  it  also  means  they  shouldn’t 
have  to  keep  one  confusing  thought  in 
mind  while  they  search  through  a  sto¬ 
ry  to  uncover  the  added  information 
that  explains  it. 

In  other  words,  information  should 
appear  in  logical  order.  That’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  sequencing,  and  poor  sequenc¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  American  newswriting. 

Take  the  story  my  paper  recently  ran 
on  the  murder  of  a  suburban  teenager 
whose  body  turned  up  in  a  seamy  part 
of  downtown. 

The  first  seven  inches  of  the  story 
described  the  girl  as  a  paragon  of  ado¬ 
lescent  virtue.  Then  came  the  puzzling 
revelation  that  her  mother  hadn’t  seen 
her  for  a  month.  Then  came  the  criti¬ 
cal  information:  The  girl  was  a  chron¬ 
ic  runaway  with  an  alcohol  problem. 

Or  consider  the  wire  story,  from  sev¬ 
eral  months  back,  about  a  confronta¬ 
tion  between  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  and  a  crowd  of  West 
Bank  Jews. 

Six  inches  of  story  detailed  the 
ruckus,  but  failed  to  explain  why  the 
settlers  were  angry.  Then  came  the 
critical  information:  The  settlers 
blamed  Shamir  “for  the  army’s  failure 
to  quash  the  18-month-old  Palestinian 
uprising  in  the  occupied  territories.” 

ll^e  solution  to  such  problems  seems 
obvious:  Before  you  start  writing,  list 
the  questions  readers  are  most  likely  to 
ask. 

Isn’t  it  logical  to  assume  that  most 
readers  will  wonder  why  an  apparently 
well-behaved  suburban  girl  ended  up 
dead  in  a  rough  section  of  the  central 
city? 

Won’t  most  readers  wonder  about 
the  cause  of  a  protest  before  they’ll 
commit  to  wading  through  a  lengthy 


description  of  the  protest  itself? 

Of  course  they  will.  So  why  don’t  we 
do  a  better  job  of  arranging  material  in 
an  order  that  makes  sense  to  them? 

The  problem,  as  with  so  much  of 
what  we  do  to  confuse  or  frustrate 
readers,  is  that  our  reference  point  is 
the  newsroom  rather  than  the  kitchen 
table. 

We  know  all  the  background  that 
appeared  in  a  related  story  published  a 
week  earlier.  But  we  ignore  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  a  significant  number  of 
readers  missed  that  story. 

We  know  all  about  that  bit  of  infor¬ 
mation  buried  15  inches  down  in  the 
story.  So  the  lead  that  presumes 
knowledge  of  that  minor  fact  makes 
perfect  sense  to  us. 

f  course,  all  stories  presume 
something  of  our  readers. 

We  assume  they  have  a  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  community,  and  we  assume 
they  grasp  a  rough  outline  of  major 
running  news  stories. 

If  we  didn’t  make  such  assumptions, 
we’d  overwhelm  the  true  news  with 
background  detail.  Each  episode  of  a 
continuing  story  would  grow  more 
bloated  as  the  accumulating  back¬ 
ground  expanded. 

So  we  make  judgment  calls,  drawing 
fine  lines  based  on  our  own  under¬ 
standing  of  what  reasonably  well-in¬ 
formed  readers  are  likely  to  know. 

That  calls  for  empathy.  We  must 
have  the  flexibility  of  mind  necessary 
to  see  the  world  the  way  a  multitude  of 
different  readers  see  it. 

We  must,  in  effect,  join  them  at 
their  own  breakfast  tables,  where  we 
can  approach  the  news  free  of  the 
background  and  prejudices  that  we 
breathe  like  air  in  the  newsroom. 

If  we  do  that,  Joan  Lunden  will  find 
that  most  of  the  morning  news  audi¬ 
ence  is  already  taken.  ■ES'P 
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9  Downside  Of 
Political 
Correctness 

Months  after  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tri- 
bune  announced  it  would  no  longer 
use  American  Indian  team  nicknames 
on  its  sports  pages,  people  are  still  an¬ 
grily  cancelling  subscriptions. 

10  Routine  Coverage 
Turns  Deadly 

What  began  as  routine  news  coverage 
of  a  political  speech  for  a  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  reporter  ended  as  a 
vivid,  tape-recorded  account  of  an  as¬ 
sassination. 
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In  Brief 

Hearst  unveils 
new  media  center 

HEARST  CORP.  HAS  opened  studios 
at  its  New  York  corporate  headquarters 
for  creating  information  products  and 
training  staff  in  emerging  electronic 
media. 

Under  the  auspices  of  its  newly  creat¬ 
ed  New  Media  &  Technology  division, 
the  center  includes  five  rooms  devoted 
to  multimedia  CD-ROMs,  interactive 
video,  video  conferencing,  information 
services  and  personal  services  for  home 
computers. 

Hearst,  whose  12  dailies  include  the 
Houston  Chronicle  and  whose  14  con¬ 
sumer  magazines  include  Good  House- 
keeping,  said  it  has  already  begun  to 
bring  in  newspaper  executives  from 
around  the  country  to  familiarize  them 
with  new  media  products. 

Hearst  will  use  the  studios  to  develop 
TV-based  information  products  to  be 
introduced  as  part  of  its  partnership  in 
the  Canadian  interactive  cable  TV 
consortium  UBl,  for  Universal,  Bidirec¬ 
tional,  Interactive. 

Gannett  buy  back 

GANNETT  CO.  INC.  has  authorized 
spending  up  to  $250  million  to  repur¬ 
chase  its  own  stock. 

Shares  will  be  bought  “at  manage¬ 
ment’s  discretion”  in  the  open  market 
or  in  privately  negotiated  block  deals, 
based  on  price,  availability  and  other 
factors.  The  size  of  the  buy  back  can  be 
changed  “if  market  conditions  warrant.” 

“At  current  prices,  Gannett’s  stock 
represents  an  attractive  investment  op¬ 
portunity,”  executives  said. 

The  company,  based  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  in  1988  authorized  a  repurchase 
program  that  has  spent  $158  million  for 
4.5  million  shares. 

Media  General  sells 
Garden  State  shares 

MEDIA  GENERAL  INC.  has  complet¬ 
ed  the  previously  announced  $63  mil¬ 
lion  sale  of  its  40%  ownership  of  Gar¬ 
den  State  Newspapers  Inc.,  as  well  as 
two  series  of  Garden  State  preferred 
stock,  to  a  company  controlled  by 
Garden  State  majority  shareholders 


Richard  Scudder  and  W.  Dean  Single- 
ton. 

As  part  of  the  deal.  Media  General 
exchanged  a  third  series  of  Garden 
State  preferred  shares  for  the  preferred 
stock  of  Denver  Newspapers  Inc.,  par¬ 
ent  company  of  the  Denver  Post.  Media 
General  retains  a  warrant  to  purchase 
40%  of  the  Denver  Newspapers’  com¬ 
mon  stock. 

Based  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Media 
General  has  earmarked  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  for  debt  reduction  and  general 
purposes. 


Cash  flow  growing 
at  Journal  Register 

JOURNAL  REGISTER  CO.,  the  close¬ 
ly  held  company  forged  from  Ralph  In- 
gersoll  H’s  former  empire,  has  increased 
operating  cash  flow  by  53%  since  it  was 
founded  in  1990,  the  Trenton,  N.J.- 
based  company  says. 

In  its  first  annual  report,  recently  re¬ 
leased  for  1993,  president  and  CEO 
Robert  Jelenic  expressed  confidence 
that  operating  cash  flow  will  exceed 
$100  million  this  year. 

Since  most  of  that  growth  occurred 
during  one  of  the  worst  economic 
slump’s  in  memory,  jellenic  said,  “This 
performance  ranks  Journal  Register  Co. 
among  the  best  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.” 

Operating  cash  flow  is  typically  de¬ 
fined  as  pretax  operating  profit  plus  de¬ 
preciation  and  amortization. 

The  company,  owned  by  the  New 
York  investment  firm  E.  M.  Warburg 
Pincus  &.  Co.,  owns  15  daily  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  Haven  Register  in 
Connecticut,  the  Trentonian  in  New 
Jersey,  and  two  acquired  last  year. 

Journal  Register  was  formed  after  In- 
gersoll  managed  the  papers  into  massive 
debts,  eventually  leading  to  a  bankrupt¬ 
cy  filing,  and  left  for  Europe  after  swap¬ 
ping  with  partner  Warburg  his  share  in 
their  U.S.  newspapers  for  its  share  in 
their  European  papers. 

The  26-page  report  calls  itself  an  an¬ 
nual  report  but  supplies  no  information 
on  revenues,  costs  or  profits.  Unlike 
publicly  traded  companies,  which  are 
required  to  disclose  financial  data  quar¬ 
terly  and  annually,  privately  held  Jour¬ 
nal  Register  bears  no  such  obligation. 


Reuters  to  open 
Cleveland  bureau 

REUTERS  SAID  IT  plans  to  open  a 
news  bureau  in  Cleveland  at  the  end  of 
June. 

Susan  Zimmerman,  who  has  free¬ 
lanced  from  Cleveland  for  Reuters  since 
1992,  will  provide  full-time  coverage  in 
Ohio  and  the  Midwest  of  general,  polit¬ 
ical  and  business  news,  with  emphasis 
on  Ohio’s  growing  small-capitalization 
companies. 

N.Y.  Times  moves 
style  section 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times'  two-year-old 
Styles  of  the  Times,  a  Sunday  section 
reporting  on  lifestyles,  fashion  and  so¬ 
cial  trends  that  was  ridiculed  by  many 
media  observers,  will  become  part  of 
the  paper’s  Metro  Report  this  month. 

Los  Angeles  Times 
helps  Oslobodenje 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  recently 
helped  in  the  publication  of  an  English- 
language  edition  of  Oslobodenje,  once 
the  largest  and  now  the  only  daily 
newspaper  in  besieged  Sarajevo. 

Oslobodenje,  which  means  “libera¬ 
tion,”  has  continued  to  publish  despite 
the  fighting  that  has  engulfed  the  city 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

The  first  English  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  April  with  a  press  run  of 
30,000  copies.  From  a  Maryland  print¬ 
ing  plant,  papers  were  distributed  on 
Capitol  Hill,  college  campuses  and 
churches  in  several  cities  around  the 
country.  The  Times  paid  for  the  print¬ 
ing.  Translation  of  Oslobodenje's  copy 
was  handled  by  Bosnian  relief  activists 
in  the  United  States. 

Times  publisher  Richard  Schlosberg 
said  he  agreed  to  help  in  the  project  “in 
the  best  interests  of  worldwide  journal¬ 
istic  freedom.” 

Oslobodenje’s  offices  in  Sarajevo  have 
frequently  been  targeted  with  shelling 
and  sniper  fire  over  the  last  two  years. 
Five  employees  have  been  killed  and  at 
least  20  more  have  been  wounded.  One 
reporter  was  shot  at  his  desk  and  then 
dragged  into  the  street  by  his  assailant. 
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Stop  apologizing 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 

Audit  Bureau  Member, 

of  Circulations  Newspaper  Association 
Member  r  a 

ot  America 


ABP 


NEWSPAPERS  NEED  TO  stop  a  bad  habit  before  it  gets  out  of  control 
—  the  habit  of  unnecessarily  apologizing  every  time  a  reader  is  offended 
by  something  that  is  published. 

It  could  be  a  gory  —  but  quite  necessary  —  photo  that  adds  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  legitimate  news  story. 

It  could  be  an  editorial  cartoon  poking  fun  at  someone. 

It  could  be  an  editorial  taking  someone  to  task. 

It  could  be  a  news  story  that  offends  the  political  or  religious  or  social 
sensibilities  of  someone. 

The  possibilities  are  endless.  But  this  apologizing  by  newspapers  for  do¬ 
ing  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  —  report  the  news  and  serve  as  a  bul¬ 
letin  board  for  ideas,  however  controversial  to  some  —  needs  to  stop,  or 
down  the  road,  the  Eirst  Amendment  could  begin  to  be  whittled  away. 

Legitimate  mistakes  should  indeed  be  corrected.  But  in  this  “do  any¬ 
thing  to  please  the  customer”  environment,  an  apology  should  not  be  is¬ 
sued  for  the  asking. 

Newspaper  editors  should  realize  that  their  role  under  the  First 
Amendment  is  not  to  suppress  speech  but  to  counter  bad  speech  with 
good  speech,  or  vice  versa. 

It’s  true  that  newspapers  need  readers  in  order  to  survive.  But  to  what 
lengths  do  newspapers  go  in  letting  readers  censor  content?  Notice  the 
word  censor.  This  does  not  mean  newspapers  shouldn’t  invite  members  of 
the  public  to  serve  on  special  content-input  committees  like  some  are  do¬ 
ing. 

What  it  means  is  that  newspapers  should  not  stop  doing  what  they  are 
doing  because  a  reader  disagrees  with  the  tone  of  a  cartoon,  column  or 
news  story  and  threatens  to  cancel  his  subscription. 

Ruth  Halikan,  the  19-year-old  editor  in  chief  of  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  student  newspaper,  the  Spectator,  should  be  commended  for  her  com¬ 
ments  in  defense  of  the  paper’s  decision  to  publish  a  controversial  pair  of 
editorial  cartoons  —  however  sexist  against  women  they  might  have 
been.  (See  page  16  of  this  week’s  issue.) 

The  campus  protesters  need  an  education  in  free  speech,  she  said. 
“They  don’t  seem  to  understand  the  basic  principles  of  our  society.  Some 
of  us  thought  it  was  offensive,  but  we  gave  David  [Nayor,  the  cartoonist] 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  After  all,  it  was  just  a  cartoon.” 

The  newspaper  subsequently  carried  an  editorial  page  satire  on  male 
life  by  Aileen  Soper,  a  Spectator  staffer.  Ironically,  there  was  no  uproar 
about  her  cartoon.  “I  haven’t  heard  a  word  about  it,”  Soper  said. 

The  point  is  that  readers  have  to  lighten  up  when  it  comes  to  calling 
for  censorship  anytime  something  rubs  them  the  wrong  way.  And  it 
should  be  the  newspaper  that  educates  its  readers  on  what  the  First 
Amendment  is  really  all  about,  instead  of  capitulating  to  the  first  call  for 
an  apology.  —  J.C. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  columnists  should 
express  their  opinions 


WHAT  A  CURIOUS  separation 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  Record  editor 
Glenn  Ritt  seems  to  make  between  a 
column  and  commentary. 

In  Tony  Case’s  April  9  report  (p.  14) 
on  the  resignation  of  Record  columnist 
Lisa  Baird,  Ritt  said  Baird’s  pieces  had 
“increasingly  become  commentary,” 
and  if  she  insisted  on  writing  commen¬ 
tary,  her  piece  would  be  moved  to  the 
op-ed  page. 

Maybe  I’ve  missed  something,  but 
aren’t  columns  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
mentary?  Aren’t  certain  writers  given 
columns  as  a  means  of  highlighting 
their  voice,  allowing  them  to  expand 
on  their  viewpoints,  and  making  a 
more  personal  connection  to  the  audi¬ 
ence? 


Newspaperdom, 

50  YEARS  AGO  ...  The  Al¬ 
lied  invasion  of  Europe  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  German  radio  at  12:37 
a.m.  June  6  and  officially  an¬ 
nounced  by  communique  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  3:32  a.m. 

U.S.  newspapers,  which  had  been 
ready  and  prepared  for  the  news  for 
weeks,  immediately  published  “ex¬ 
tras,”  sales  of  which  were  limited  in 
places  by  the  newsprint  shortage 
and  rationing. 

A  false  flash  on  the  invasion 
came  out  of  the  Associated  Press 
London  bureau  three  days  earlier,  at 
4:39  p.m.  June  3,  when  a  22-year- 
old  telegrapher  was  practicing  on 
tape  and  it  went  through  to  New 
York  without  monitoring.  Some  ra¬ 
dio  stations  broadcast  it  immediate¬ 
ly.  AP’s  London  supervisor  spotted 
the  error  and  her  “bust  that  flash” 
two  seconds  later  stopped  it.  AP 
said  the  original  flash  didn’t  get  into 
print  anywhere. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  10,  1944 


True,  a  column  can  have  a  focus  — 
at  the  magazine  I  work  on,  columnists 
are  expected  to  be  instructional  within 
their  columns  —  but  a  focus  should 
not  preclude  a  column  also  offering  in¬ 
sight,  analysis  and  commentary.  With¬ 
out  those  elements,  you  don’t  have  a 
column  —  you  have  dispatches  from  a 
reporter’s  news  beat. 

And  maybe  that’s  what  Ritt  really 
wants.  That  seems  to  be  his  direction 
when  he  instructed  Baird  to  seek  out 
other  voices  in  the  black  community 
for  the  column  in  question.  It’s  also  im¬ 
plied  in  his  comment  that  columns 
should  “percolate  from  the  real  world, 
not  your  intellect.” 

Sorry,  but  if  you  don’t  want  the 
writer’s  intellect,  don’t  make  her  a 
columnist. 

Ritt  defended  his  refusal  to  run 
Baird’s  column  by  saying,  “I  have  to 
feel  I  can  support  or  defend  any  col¬ 
umn  or  any  editorial.”  1  am  not  familiar 
with  the  Record,  but  it  must  run  a 
tremendously  narrow  op-ed  page.  Ritt’s 
standard  of  supporting  all  columns 
would  make  it  impossible  to  run  both, 
say,  Patrick  Buchanan  and  Molly  Ivins, 
or  Cal  Thomas  and  Anna  Quindlen. 

I  think  what  really  happened  here  is 
Ritt  —  like  so  many  editors  today  — 
wanted  to  polish  the  Record's  public 
image  by  instituting  a  black-affairs  col¬ 
umn  and  assigning  it  to  a  black  re¬ 
porter.  But  when  that  reporter  began 
to  write  out  of  her  black  community, 
her  black  experience  and  her  black  in¬ 
tellect  —  that  is,  when  she  began  to 
fulfill  what  the  column’s  mandate 
should  have  been  —  she  ran  smack 
into  Ritt  and  his  white  community,  ex¬ 
perience  and  intellect.  This  collision  of 
intellects  no  doubt  left  Ritt  feeling  un¬ 
comfortable  and  that,  it  would  appear, 
made  him  defensive.  This  doesn’t  make 
Ritt  a  racist  or  a  bigot  or  a  chauvinist. 
Maybe  inflexible  is  the  better  descrip¬ 
tion.  Or  simply  unprepared. 

Bill  Tammeus,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Newspaper  Colum¬ 
nists,  said  a  columnist  shouldn’t  be 
shut  down  “without  a  damn  good  rea¬ 
son.” 


It  should  probably  go  without  saying 
that  commentary  that  makes  an  editor 
feel  uncomfortable  is  not  a  damn  good 
reason,  but  Baird’s  experience  shows 
we  need  to  go  right  on  saying  it.  And 
remembering  it  when  the  situation 
arises  in  our  own  office. 

Thomas  Clark 

Clark  is  a  senior  editor  at 
Writer’s  Digest 

Corrections 

E&P  (MAY  14,  p.  44)  incorrectly  list¬ 
ed  the  phone  number  for  the  Reporters 
Resource  Center  in  Corvallis,  Ore. 
The  correct  number  is  (503  )  737-4000. 

RELIGION  SECTION  PROTOTYPES 
pictured  with  a  story  about  the  recent 
Religion  Newswriters  Association  con¬ 
vention  (E&P,  May  21,  p.  14)  were 
wrongly  identified  in  a  caption.  The 
page  at  left  was  designed  by  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  the  one  on  the 
right  by  the  News  Tribune,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Clarification 

A  MAY  14  article  (E6?P,  p.  42)  stating 
that  the  Alameda  Newspaper  Group 
has  a  “dispute”  with  the  Teamsters 
union  is  incorrect,  according  to  ANG 
president/publisher  Peter  Bernhard. 

He  said  the  group  “does  not  now,  nor 
has  it  ever,  had  any  legal  relationship 
with  the  Teamsters.  As  there  is  no  rela¬ 
tionship,  there  can  be  no  dispute.” 

Ralph  Torrisi,  secretary  of  Teamsters 
Local  296  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  said  in  re¬ 
sponse  that  the  union  considers  itself  in 
dispute  with  ANG.  The  union,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  disputing  the  alleged  loss  of 
Teamster  jobs  when  the  ANG  bought 
the  Oakland  Tribune  last  year,  seeking 
pension  payments  for  those  workers, 
and  backing  the  Newspaper  Guild  in  its 
boycott  of  ANG  newspapers  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  stalled  bargaining  talks. 

However,  Torrisi  and  other  union  of¬ 
ficials  concede  there  is  no  legal  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Teamsters  and 
ANG. 


Cap  Cities/ABC  split 

FOLLOWING  SHAREHOLDER  ap¬ 
proval,  Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc.’s  board 
has  declared  a  10-for-one  split  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  effective  June  3. 
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One  Of  Our  big  positives 

Is  A  NEGATIVE. 


If  you  use  35mm  negative  film  as  your  primary'  medium,  you’ll  be  glad  to  know  Coolscan'” 
handles  both  positives  and  negatives  beautifully  —  whether  you’re  using  a  Mac  or  a  PC. 

Just  insert  a  35mm  slide  or  negative  filmstrip.  Select  a  true  resolution  up  to  2700  dpi.  And 
the  scanner  (which,  by  the  way,  fits  into  most  half-height  disk  drive  bays)  does  the  rest. 

You’ll  be  positively  thrilled  about  the  price  of  Coolscan,  too.  just  $2300.*  A  compact,  light¬ 
weight,  external  model  is  also  available  for  just  $2600* 

Coolscan.  Positively  the  best  value  in  desktop  film  scanners.  For  the  location  of  your  nearest 
Nikon  Coolscan  dealer,  or  for  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-52-N1KON  or  (516)  547-4355. 
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Downside  Of 
Political 
Correctness 

Subscription  cancellations  continue  to  trickle  in  several  months 
after  the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis  announced  it  would  no 
longer  use  American  Indian  team  nicknames  on  its  sports  pages 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

MONTHS  AFTER  THE  Star  Tribune 
of  Minneapolis  announced  it  would  no 
longer  use  American  Indian  team 
nicknames  on  its  sports  pages,  people 
are  still  angrily  cancelling  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Funny  thing  is,  though,  nobody  even 
noticed  that  the  team  nicknames  had 
disappeared  weeks  before  the  formal 
announcement  last  December. 


“We  experimented  in  the  sports 
pages  without  telling  anybody  for  some 
time  —  and  nobody  noticed,”  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  executive  editor  Julie  Engehrecht 
told  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  in 
Minneapolis. 

“We  actually  were  not  going  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  change,  but  some  of  the  re¬ 
porters  who  were  not  pleased  with  [the 
policy]  went  to  [told]  other  media,”  said 
Engehrecht,  who  added  she  is  also  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  continuing  anger  of  some 
readers. 

“People  are  still  cancelling  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  today,”  she  said.  “I’ve  learned 
that  there  are  many  people  in  this 


community  —  many  more  than  1  ever 
would  have  thought  —  wht)  just  do  not 
think  Native  Americans  deserve  any 
respect  at  all.” 

Discussion  about  changing  the  Star 
Tribune  policy  followed  last  year’s 
ground-breaking  decision  by  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  to  drop  all  Indian 
team  references. 

The  initial  decision,  Engehrecht 
said,  was  that  the  paper  “did  not  want 
to  inject  ourselves”  into  the  controver¬ 


sy  over  whether  sports  teams  should 
have  Indian  names. 

However,  beginning  in  September,  a 
few  sportswriters  on  their  own  stopped 
referring  to  the  team  nicknames  in 
their  stories. 

A  committee  of  six  sports  journalists 
came  up  with  the  new  policy,  which 
was  announced  in  December  —  just  as 
the  Minnesota  Vikings  were  to  play 
the  Washington  Redskins. 

“Some  of  the  staff  were  very  sup¬ 
portive.  Some  of  them  were  terribly 
angry  about  it,”  Engehrecht  said. 

The  Star  Tribune’s  new  style  differs 
a  little  from  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  which  eliminates 


all  sports  team  references  to  Indian 
peoples. 

Indian-related  nicknames  such  as 
Redskins,  Indians  or  Braves  are  prohib¬ 
ited  by  the  Star  Tribune,  hut  the  policy 
permits  tribal  team  names,  such  as  the 
Florida  State  University  Seminoles. 

Even  here  there  can  he  complica¬ 
tions:  The  paper,  Engehrecht  said,  is 
mulling  what  to  do  about  the  “Fighting 
lllini”  of  the  University  of  Illinois  —  a 
name  that  combines  a  real  tribal  name 
with  a  nickname. 

Engehrecht  said  she  is  not  terribly 
worried  about  the  dreaded  PC,  politi¬ 
cally  correct,  brand. 

“My  answer  to  that  is  we’ve  lumped 
all  kinds  of  sensitivity  issues  into  the 
political  correctness  arena,  and  1  don’t 
know  what  PC  means  anymore,”  she 
said. 

For  one  thing,  Engehrecht  added, 
the  Star  Tribune  is  only  mirroring  what 
is  happening  in  Twin  Cities  sports. 

“There  used  to  he  about  70  high 
schools  that  had  Indian  nicknames. 
Now  it’s  down  to  14,”  she  said. 

Nor  was  the  paper  responding  to  any 
lobbying  from  Minnesota’s  substantial 
American  Indian  population,  she  said. 

“The  activist  base  for  making  the 
change  is  here  [in  the  Twin  Citie.s],  hut 
they  never  put  any  pressure  on  us  to  do 
it,”  she  said.  “1  have,  though,  gotten 
many  letters  of  thanks.” 

And  despite  the  continuing  low-lev¬ 
el  resistence  from  readers,  Engehrecht 
said,  “It  hasn’t  affected  our  coverage  in 
any  way.  It’s  become  routine.”  BEc^P 


“I’ve  learned  that  there  are  many  people  in  this 
community  —  many  more  than  1  ever  would  have 
thought  —  who  just  do  not  think  Native 
Americans  deserve  any  respect  at  all.” 
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Routine  Coverage 
Turns  Deadly 

Political  speech  results  in  assassination;  newspaper  publishes 
reporter’s  tape-recorded  account  and  photog’s  controversial  image 


by  M.L.  Stein 

WHAT  BEGAN  FOR  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  reporter  Gregory  Gross 
as  routine  coverage  of  a  political 
speech,  ended  as  a  vivid  tape-recorded 
account  of  an  assassination. 

For  photographer  Robert  Gauthier, 
the  murder  produced  a  chilling  —  and 
controversial  —  color  picture  that  got 
worldwide  exposure. 

Gross’  recording,  which  ran  as  a 
sidebar  to  his  main  story  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  described  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  recent  fatal  shooting  in  Tijuana 
of  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio,  44,  the  lead¬ 
ing  candidate  to  become  the  next  pres¬ 
ident  of  Mexico. 

The  43-year-old  reporter,  who  works 
out  of  the  Union-Tribune’s  Tijuana  bu¬ 
reau  and  is  fluent  in  Spanish,  kept  his 
tape  recorder  running  when  a  lone 
gunman  fired  at  Colosio  during  an  out¬ 
door  rally  March  23. 

Here  is  part  of  the  recording  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Union-Tribune 

“One  man  has  been  injured  .  .  .  he’s 
being  carried  across  the  creek  .  .  .  bad¬ 
ly  bleeding! 

(Sounds  of  sirens  of  the  ambulance 
carrying  Colosio.  Car  horns  honking.) 

“One  man  ...  no  shirt .  .  .  blood  on 
him  .  .  .  being  taken  away  by  others.  1 
don’t  know  who. 

“The  crowd  ...  is  angry  .  .  .  and  get¬ 
ting  worse.  Rally  organizers  in  the 
crowd  with  bullhorns  .  .  .  calling  for 
calm.  They’re  not  getting  any. 

“The  shots  were  fired  ...  at  Colosio 
.  .  .  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio  may  have 
been  shot  .  .  .  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio 
may  have  been  shot! 

“The  man  .  .  .  who  apparently  fired 
the  shot  .  .  .  two  shots  .  .  .  woman  in 
the  background  screaming,  ‘Matelo!’ 
(Kill  him!)  .  .  .  with  a  large  handgun 
being  borne  off  in  the  crowd  .  .  .  with 
the  people  following  behind  .  .  .  very 
angry  .  .  .  with  the  people  shouting 


More  than  250  readers  called  or  wrote  the  newspaper  to  complain  about  this  photo, 
many  vowing  to  cancel  their  subscriptions. 


‘Kill  him!’ .  .  .  over  and  over  .  .  .  people 
in  the  crowd  are  weeping  .  .  .  scream¬ 
ing  .  .  .  shouting  obscenities. 

“People  are  surrounding  the  gunman 
.  .  .  the  suspect  .  .  .  trying  to  protect 
him  .  .  .  from  the  crowd. 

“We’ve  stopped  .  .  .  moving  back¬ 
wards  .  .  .  they’re  trying  to  load  him 
. . .  into  a  gray  Chevrolet  Suburban  . . . 
people  are  reaching  .  .  .  trying  to  hit 
him  .  .  .  fists  .  .  .  hands  .  .  .  anything 

“The  doors  are  open  .  .  .  people  are 
climbing  into  the  Suburban  .  .  .  cam¬ 
eramen  are  trying  to  get  pictures  .  .  . 
he’s  in  the  vehicle  ....  They’re  closing 
the  doors  .  .  .  they’re  driving  off  .  .  . 
through  the  crowd  .  .  .  through  the 
media  ....’’ 

Gauthier’s  photo  of  the  mortally 
wounded  Colosio  on  the  ground,  his 
head  and  jacket  bloodied  and  a  pool  of 
blood  near  him,  was  on  the  37th  frame 
of  a  36-frame  roll  of  film. 

More  than  250  readers  called  or 


wrote  the  newspaper  to  complain 
about  the  photo,  many  vowing  to  can¬ 
cel  their  subscriptions. 

But  Union-Tribune  editor  Gerald 
Warren  defended  the  picture,  saying 
that  its  news  value  outweighed  the 
knowledge  that  some  people  would  be 
offended  by  it. 

Warren  was  quoted  in  a  follow  up 
story  as  saying:  “1  just  took  one  [call] 
from  a  mother  who  said  she  was 
shocked  and  her  sensibilities  were  jolt¬ 
ed.  Mine  were,  too  ....  But  1  certain¬ 
ly  believe  we  had  to  print  the  picture. 
We  have  to  reflect  reality. 

“1  personally  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  more  compelling  piece  of  evidence  of 
the  need  to  fight  violence  than  that 
picture. 

Warren  also  pointed  out  that  the 
story  is  a  major  one  for  Mexico,  which 
of  the  Union-Tribune  covers. 

Managing  editor  Doug  Hope  told 
E&P  that  later  the  paper  received  sev¬ 
eral  calls  and  letters  from  readers  who 
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Sportswriters  to  introduce 
Hall  of  Fame  inductees 


supported  publication  of  the  photo. 

“Their  feelings  seemed  to  be  that  it 
was  a  horrible  act,  so  the  picture  had 
to  he  horrible,”  Hope  related. 

Gauthier’s  picture  was  moved  by  the 
Associated  Press.  It  also  was  purchased 
by  Time  and  CIPA,  a  French  news 
agency  for  worldwide  distribution. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  was 
among  the  other  newspapers  receiving 
complaints  about  the  picture.  Editor 
and  publisher  Burl  Osborne  supported 
its  use  and  added  in  a  reply  to  readers: 

“  .  .  .  hindsight  tells  us  we  might  have 
done  differently.  Had  the  photograph 
been  used  in  a  smaller  size,  perhaps  in 
black  and  white  rather  than  color, 
those  who  found  it  offensive  might 
have  been  less  aggrieved.” 

The  Orange  County  Register  fea¬ 
tured  the  picture  in  black  and  white  on 
the  front  page  and  did  not  receive  a 
single  complaint,  according  to  om¬ 
budsman  Pat  Riley. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  displayed  it  in¬ 
side  in  black  and  white  and  got  one 
complaint,  said  ombudsman  Art  Nau- 
man. 

Gauthier,  32,  whose  pants  and  shoes 
were  spattered  with  Colosio’s  blood, 
also  defended  using  the  photo. 

“If  we  start  trying  to  soft-pedal 
something  like  this,  we’ll  he  letting 
down  the  reader,”  he  said. 

Gauthier  said  his  first  reaction  at 
seeing  his  developed  film  was  relief 
that  he  had  got  the  major  shot  in  the 
last  frame. 

“Basically,  while  it  was  happening, 
all  1  could  think  about  was  doing  my 
job,”  he  recalled. 

“1  didn’t  understand  the  gravity  of  it 
until  later.” 

Denver  daily 
offers  pet  page 

THE  DENVER  ROCKY  Mountain 
News  has  started  a  new  weekly  page 
called  Colorado  Critters. 

The  page  will  include  three  features: 
a  syndicated  column  about  pets  called 
“Wild  Thing,”  a  profile  of  a  local  pet 
and  its  owner,  and  either  a  pet  behavior 
column  or  a  syndicated  pet  health  col¬ 
umn. 

“People  love  to  read  about  animals,” 
said  Critter  editor  Rebecca  Jones.  She 
added  that  while  the  column  is  relative¬ 
ly  new,  she  has  received  “dozens  of 
phone  calls  from  people  talking  about 
their  pets  and  sharing  story  ideas.” 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  THE  FIRST  27  years  of  the  pro 
football  Hall  of  Fame,  no  player  ever 
chose  a  sportswriter  to  introduce  him  at 
induction  ceremonies. 

Then  in  1990,  former  San  Francisco 
49er  great  Bob  St.  Clair  asked  his  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  Vacaville  (Calif.)  Reporter 
columnist  Dave  Beronio,  to  do  the  hon¬ 
ors  when  he  was  inducted. 

This  year,  two  inductees  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  sportswriters  at  the  induc¬ 
tion  ceremonies  July  30  in  Canton, 
Ohio. 

Legendary  Minnesota  Vikings  coach 
Bud  Grant  has  asked  Sid  Hartman,  an 
equally  legendary  columnist  for  the  Star 
Tribune  of  Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  to  in¬ 
troduce  him. 

And  Cleveland  Browns  running  back 
great  LeRoy  Kelly  has  asked  longtime 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  columnist 
Chuck  Heaton  to  introduce  him  at  the 
ceremony. 

In  another  interesting  twist,  both 
writers  are  members  of  the  36-person 
board  of  selectors  who  chose  the  Hall  of 
Fame  inductees. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Hall  said  this 
summer  will  be  the  first  time  selectors 
have  ever  introduced  inductees.  Usual- 


by  M.L.  Stein 

SACRAMENTO  BEE  television  critic 
Bob  Wisehart  has  resigned  in  the  face 
of  charges  that  he  plagiarized  parts  of 
an  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  column. 

It  was  the  second  time  Wisehart  had 
been  accused  of  plagiarism.  In  1987,  he 
was  suspended  from  the  paper  for  five 
months  for  a  similar  incident. 

In  the  latest  episode.  Bee  executive 
editor  Gregory  Favre  said:  “A  critical 
ethical  mistake  has  been  made.  This  is 
a  very  unhappy  moment  for  me  and  the 
Bee.” 

Wisehart  declined  to  discuss  his 
forced  resignation  with  E&P. 


ly,  the  athletes  are  introduced  by  former 
teammates  or  coaches. 

In  an  interview  with  Star  Tribune 
columnist  Doug  Grow,  Vikings  coach 
Grant  said  he  had  been  friends  with 
Hartmann  since  1946,  when  Grant  was 
a  freshman  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Hartman  was  a  young  sports 
reporter  for  the  old  Minnesota  Times. 

“1  respect  Sid  a  lot,”  Grant  said.  “1 
know  where  he  comes  from  and  what 
he  went  through  to  get  where  he  is. 
We’ve  been  together  through  a  lot  of 
good  times  and  down  times.  The  thing 
about  Sid,  the  mystique  about  him,  is 
that  he  never  breaks  a  confidence.  Peo¬ 
ple  learn  they  can  confide  in  Sid.” 

For  his  part,  Hartman  was  stunned  by 
Grant’s  decision. 

“This  is  the  biggest  honor  I’ve  ever 
had,”  Hartman  said.  “Guys  like  Jim 
Finks  and  A1  Davis  and  Tom  Landry 
have  done  this,  but  never  a  peon  like 
me. 

“It  makes  me  feel  good  for  sportswrit¬ 
ers,  for  the  profession,  know  what  1 
mean?  We’re  outcasts  to  a  lot  of  people, 
you  know  what  1  mean.  Some  people 
treat  us  like  garbage.  There’ll  he  some 
jerks  who’ll  say,  ‘Why  pick  a  sports- 
writer?’  Know  what  1  mean.  But  he  had 
the  guts  to  do  it,”  Hartman  said. 


Bee  ombudsman  Art  Nauman  wrote 
that  similarities  in  a  column  by  Wise¬ 
hart  and  one  by  Sentinel  TV  columnist 
Greg  Dawson  were  discovered  after  the 
mother  a  Sacramento  television  station 
executive  sent  her  son  a  clipping  from 
Florida  of  Dawson’s  column  on  how  he 
would  change  TV  news  if  he  ever  be¬ 
came  a  news  director. 

The  Sacramento  executive  showed  it 
to  colleagues  and  posted  it  on  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  bulletin  board. 

When  Wisehart’s  column  appeared 
on  the  same  theme,  the  Bee  was  alerted 
by  telephone,  fax  and  letter  of  the  sim- 


Sacramento  Bee  columnist 
is  forced  to  resign 
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Reaching 
Young  Readers 

Children’s  marketer  offers  advice  to  newspapers 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

CONTRARY  TO  COMMON  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  young  reader  market, 
children  and  teens  are  avid  consumers 
and  newspapers  that  make  concentrat¬ 
ed  efforts  to  reach  them  will  benefit 
from  their  buying  power  and  influence 
in  household  purchasing  decisions. 

That’s  the  message  delivered  hy  Car¬ 
ol  Green  Long,  president  of  Children’s 
Creative  Marketing  in  North  York, 
Ontario,  Canada,  at  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Marketing  Associ¬ 
ation  conference  in  Phoenix. 

Long  defined  the  children’s  audience 
as  4  to  12  years  of  age  and  the  teen  au¬ 
dience  as  12  to  19. 


In  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  average  weekly  income  for  girls  in 
the  children’s  group  is  $7.66,  and  $8.87 
for  hoys.  In  other  countries,  boys  and 
girls  in  this  group  have  an  average 
weekly  income  of  $3.00. 

Also  here  and  in  Canada,  this  group 
influenced  household  purchases  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $161  billion.  Long  said. 

She  added  that  because  the  birth 
rate  has  been  rising  for  the  past  few 
years,  the  size  of  this  group  will  not  de¬ 
cline  for  another  ten  years  or  so. 

“These  children  are  savvy,  they’re 
sophisticated,  they’re  aware,  they’re 
idealistic,  they  like  to  belong  .  .  .  they 
are  your  current  and  your  future  read¬ 
ers  and  customers ....’’  Long  said. 

“You  cannot  sell  only  to  their  par¬ 
ents  as  the  gate-keepers  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,”  she  added. 


“It’s  the  kids  who  make  purchasing 
decisions,  and  they  make  them  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  adults.” 

While  this  group  is  thought  of  as 
somewhat  fickle  because  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  try  new  products,  “they  will  be 
loyal  and  supportive  of  a  marketer,  in¬ 
cluding  a  newspaper,  that  consistently 
delivers  what  they  want,”  Long  said. 

In  1992  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  teen  market  spent  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $62  per  week,  mostly  on  en¬ 
tertainment. 

“This  group  lives  at  home  and  works 
part-time.  Often  they  have  an  al¬ 
lowance,”  Long  said. 

They  make  many  of  the  household 
purchasing  decisions  because  often 


they  have  two  working  parents  that  are 
not  around.  “The  group  thinks  no  one 
asks  them  what  they  think,  and  if  they 
do,  they  don’t  really  listen,”  Long  said. 

Globally,  this  group  is  very  similar  to 
each  other,  she  added. 

In  all  cultures,  they  will  try  sex,  try 
on  new  identities,  and  seek  approval 
from  their  peers.  They  are  computer- 
literate  and  better  traveled  than  their 
parents. 

Long  repeated  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  notion  that  people  who  begin 
reading  newspapers  at  a  young  age 
tend  to  continue  to  do  so  as  they  age. 

“With  few  exceptions,  younger  read¬ 
ers  think  that  newspapers  are  not  fun, 
or  interesting,”  she  said. 

While  many  younger  readers  prefer 
the  comics  and  sports  sections,  very 
few  say  that  their  favorite  section  of 


the  newspaper  is  the  “kid’s  page.” 

The  youth  market  is  frustrated  “be¬ 
cause  newspapers  aren’t  providing  what 
they  want  and  newspapers  are  frustrat¬ 
ed  because  they  don’t  know  what  to 
provide,”  Long  said. 

Children’s  sections 

INMA  members  sent  Long  samples 
of  their  youth  market  products  and  she 
reviewed  the  youth  products  with  a 
group  of  target  market  experts. 

The  group  judged  the  products  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  parameters.  Ques¬ 
tions,  she  said,  included:  “Does  the  ed¬ 
itorial  cover  the  issues  of  the  target  au¬ 
dience?  How  do  layout,  color,  graphics 
reflect  their  style,  and  how  much  read¬ 
er  interaction  is  there?  Does  the  prod¬ 
uct  handle  advertising  in  a  manner  that 
is  satisfactory  to  advertisers  and  the  au¬ 
dience?” 

The  results  from  29  entries  indicated 
that  all  of  the  products  fell  into  three 
distinct  categories. 

The  first  approach  is  a  single  page, 
black  and  white,  similar  in  layout  and 
graphics  to  the  regular  paper.  It  usually 
is  produced  once  a  week,  and  covers  lo¬ 
cal  news. 

“We  felt  that  these  pages  lacked  an 
energy,  didn’t  really  answer  what  the  au¬ 
dience  needed  or  wanted  and  did  not 
impart  that  commitment  by  the  paper 
to  that  audience,”  Long  said. 

One  exception  in  the  category  was 
the  Boston  Globe’s  Student  News  page, 
which  had  “good  graphics  and  a  lot  of 
reader-supplied  material,”  Long  said. 

The  second  category  was  composed 
of  products  with  one  or  two  pages  with 
a  mix  of  color  and  black  and  white, 
contemporary  graphics,  lots  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  global  news  affecting  kids,  reader- 
written  editorials  and  letters,  and  some 
interactive  phone  services. 

Products  in  this  category  also  provid¬ 
ed  a  safety  factor  for  kids.  Long  said. 

In  polls,  when  a  newspaper  publishes 
the  names  or  addresses  of  kids,  “you’re 


National  newspaper  chains  should  consider  a 
single  youth  product  that  each  paper  in  the  chain 
could  customize  to  their  own  markets  and  can 
offer  to  national  advertisers. 
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Chicago  Sun-Times  lays  off 
16  office  workers; 
says  more  cuts  to  come 


leaving  them  open  to  .  .  .  somebody 
contacting  them  that  you  don’t  want  to 
contact  them.” 

A  good  example  in  this  category, 
Long  said,  is  the  Indianapolis  Star-TrU 
bune,  which  has  two  separate  pages  and 
one  supplement,  all  covering  different 
ages. 

The  products  had  good  color,  graph¬ 
ics  and  ads  that  are  appropriate  for  the 
section. 

The  third  category  was  a  separate 
supplement. 

“We  liked  this  the  best,”  Long  said, 
“because  usually,  it  indicated  a  commit¬ 
ment  by  the  paper  to  the  audience, 
through  all  the  elements.” 

Products  in  this  category  included 
“lots  of  color,  attractive  graphs  and  lay¬ 
out,  great  interaction  with  contests, 
phone  polls  and  letters,  lots  of 
parent/teacher  involvement,  a  mix  of 
advertorial  and  ads,  ‘Kid’s  Clubs’  and 
product  offers,  and  a  synergy  with  the 
mother  paper.” 

Newspapers  contemplating  a  young 
reader  section  should  follow  the  criteria 
in  the  third  category.  Long  said. 

She  also  suggested  that  the  supple¬ 
ment  include  pictures  of  other  kids  of 
all  ethnic  backgrounds,  with  sensitivity 
to  different  age  groups. 

The  supplement  also  should  involve 
the  parents  and  grandparents. 

Newspaper  should  set  up  an  advisory 
panel  composed  of  a  pediatrician,  a  psy¬ 
chologist  and  a  teacher.  They  can  help 
answer  questions  and  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  offer  strategic  guidance  for 
young  people. 

“This  is  not  a  difficult  audience  to 
reach,”  Long  said.  Newspapers  should 
develop  products  with  consultants  and 
avoid  “thinking  of  what  you  did  as  a  kid 
or  a  teen  ....  These  kids  and  teens 
have  changed  too  much.” 

National  newspaper  chains  should 
consider  a  single  youth  product  that 
each  paper  in  the  chain  could  cus¬ 
tomize  to  their  own  markets  and  offer 
to  national  advertisers. 

National  child  and  family  advertisers 
like  newspapers.  Long  said,  but  they  are 
impeded  by  the  lack  of  a  national  buy. 

Frequent-reader 
program  launched 

THE  PITTSBURGH  POST^Gazette 
has  launched  a  frequent-reader  pro¬ 
gram,  the  PostCard,  which  provides  six- 
and  12-month  paid  subscribers  with  dis¬ 
counts  at  area  businesses. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  SUN-TIMES  Co.  laid  off  16  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
about  1%  of  the  newspaper’s  work 
force,  and  said  there  will  likely  be  fu¬ 
ture  reductions. 

Five  full-time  employees  were  laid 
off  at  the  company’s  Pioneer  Press 
chain  of  suburban  community  news¬ 
papers. 

The  layoffs  were  made  in  the  circu¬ 
lation,  marketing  and  information 
technology  departments  at  the  Sun- 
Times. 

In  a  letter  to  Sun-Times  employees, 
Sam  McKeel,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Sun-Times  Co.  and  publisher  of 
the  newspaper,  said  “many  currently 
unfilled  positions  will  be  eliminated.” 

Already,  20  budgeted  and  open  full¬ 
time  positions  have  been  eliminated  at 
the  newspaper,  McKeel  said. 

McKeel  said  the  layoffs  were  not  the 
result  of  the  company’s  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Hollinger  Inc.’s  American  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 


MURRAY  FROMSON,  A  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  CBS  News  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  been  named  interim 
director  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California’s  School  of  Journalism. 

He  will  succeed  William  Woes- 
tendiek,  whose  contract  was  not  re¬ 
newed  after  six  years  as  director  of  the 
school  (E&P,  April  30,  p.  37). 

Fromson  is  currently  a  professor  in 
the  journalism  school,  where  he  directs 
the  Center  for  International  journalism. 

After  serving  as  combat  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  during 
the  Korean  War,  Fromson,  at  23,  be¬ 
came  the  youngest-ever  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  AP. 

From  1962  through  1977,  he  was  a 
CBS  correspondent,  reporting  on  the 


McKeel  said  the  cuts  were  only  a 
continuation  of  work  force  reduction 
at  its  newspapers  in  the  last  few  years. 

“There  are  some  200  fewer  positions 
[at  the  Sun-Times]  than  there  were  five 
years  ago,”  McKeel  wrote. 

“However,  to  assist  with  our  restruc¬ 
turing,”  he  added,  “American  Publish¬ 
ing  has  created  a  one-time  fund  of  $10 
million  to  help  implement  our  sever¬ 
ance  and  buyout  program.  This  fund 
allows  us  to  accelerate  our  staff  reduc¬ 
tion  program,”  McKeel  wrote. 

In  a  prospectus  filed  with  the  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
American  Publishing  said  it  intended 
to  trim  and  consolidate  some  corporate 
and  administrative  functions  and  that 
it  planned  “modest  capital  improve¬ 
ments”  to  the  Sun-Times  production 
equipment  “over  the  near  term.” 

On  March  31,  American  Publishing 
closed  its  $180  million  cash  purchase 
of  the  Sun-Times  Co.’s  Sun-Times 
newspaper  and  two  suburban  commu¬ 
nity  chains.  Pioneer  Press  and  Star 
Newspapers. 


Vietnam  War,  the  Chicago  Seven  con¬ 
spiracy  trial.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King’s 
Selma  march  and  several  space  mis¬ 
sions. 

In  1970,  Fromson  proposed  and  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

use  has  announced  plans  to  move 
the  journalism  school  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  communication  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  out  of  the  College  of  Letters,  Arts 
and  Sciences  into  an  expanded  Annen- 
berg  School  for  Communication.  The 
Annenberg  Foundation  has  made  a 
$120  million  grant  to  USC  to  launch 
the  Annenberg  Center  for  Communi¬ 
cation,  which  will  house  the  schools  of 
journalism,  cinema-television  and  engi¬ 
neering. 


Fromson  succeeds  Woestendiek 
as  USC  j-school  director 
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Attack 

Journalism 

New  York  Post  goes  after  New  York  Times  in  front-page  stories, 
accusing  its  competitor  of  ignoring  plight  of  victims  in  its 
series  on  child-age  killers;  Times  stays  above  the  fray 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

TAKING  ISSUE  WITH  a  competing 
paper’s  reportage  is  nothing  new,  espe¬ 
cially  in  New  York  City. 

So  it  struck  no  unusual  chord  when 
several  columnists  took  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  columnist  Mike  McAIary  to 
task  recently  when  he  discredited  a 
woman’s  allegation  of  being  raped. 

But  even  by  the  “anything-goes” 
standards  in  the  nation’s  most  compet¬ 
itive  newspaper  town,  the  New  York 
Post's  two-day  fusillade  against  the 
New  York  Times  stood  out,  even  after 
factoring  in  the  Post’s  tradition  of 
stretching  journalistic  norms. 

The  scrappy  tabloid’s  blasts  against 
the  staid  Times  recalled  days  of  yore, 
when  Pulitzer  battled  Hearst,  journal¬ 
ism  was  a  trade  instead  of  a  profession 


and  objectivity  took  a  back  seat  to  sell¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

For  two  days  running,  the  Post 
lashed  out  at  the  Times’  reporting, 
naming  the  Times  in  page-one  head¬ 
lines,  reproducing  excerpts  of  its  sto¬ 
ries  and  devoting  over  five  full  pages  to 
criticizing  the  newspaper  whose  motto 
holds,  “All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to 
Print.” 

What  foul  deed  did  the  Times  com¬ 
mit  to  incur  the  wrath  of  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  Post? 

The  Times  probed  a  question  more 
and  more  Americans  have  to  be  asking 
themselves  these  days  as  the  youthful 


carnage  mounts:  What  turns  kids  into 
killers? 

The  Times  on  May  15  began  a  series, 
“When  Trouble  Starts  Young,”  with 
profiles  of  some  of  the  kids  whose  mur¬ 
derous  ways  have  shocked  citizens. 

The  first  installment  recounted  how 
15-year-old  Shaul  Linyear  held  up,  and 
ended  up  killing,  a  man  delivering  can¬ 
dy  to  get  money  for  new  sneakers  be¬ 
cause  kids  laughed  at  his  old  ones. 

The  story  by  Celia  Dugger  chroni¬ 
cled  how  Linyear  saved  money  from 
stealing  gold  chains  and  bought  a  gun, 
then  used  it  to  steal  money  to  buy 
clothes  and  jewelry  for  his  girlfriend. 

The  Post  reacted  May  18  with  a  full 
front  page  devoted  to  the  Times’  cover¬ 
age. 

“Murder  victim’s  daughters  blast  the 
New  York  Times”  said  the  kicker  above 


a  160-point  headline  screaming 
“WHAT  ABOUT  US!”  beside  a  photo 
of  Alexandra  Nunez  holding  a  photo  of 
her  dad,  Diogene  Nunez,  who  died 
from  Linyear’s  bullets. 

Pages  two  and  three  showed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  dead  man,  more  pictures  of 
Nunez,  crying  and  with  her  siblings, 
and  a  graphic  depicting  Times  ex¬ 
cerpts,  all  below  a  headline  saying  the 
Times’  coverage  of  the  killer  “has  left 
the  real  victims  feeling  bitter  and  con¬ 
fused.” 

Post  columnist  Andrea  Peyser  wrote 
that  the  Times’  Sunday  story  with  a 
page-one  picture  of  the  smiling  killer 


“mocked”  the  Nunez  family. 

“Who  should  merit  such  glory  but 
Shaul  Linyear,  the  no-account  menace 
who  snuffed  out  the  life  of  a  loving 
husband  and  father  of  four  —  leaving  a 
family  devastated,  penniless  and 
alone,”  Peyser  wrote. 

“Nothing,  not  even  the  pain  of  los¬ 
ing  her  dad  —  could  compare  with  the 
agony  that  shot  through  15-year-old 
Damaris  Nunez’s  heart  when  she 
picked  up  the  paper.  Linyear,  at  least, 
was  a  homicidal  maniac,  but  the  sensi¬ 
tive  folks  at  the  Times  never  even 
bothered  to  ask  her  what  she  thought.” 

Nunez  family  members  accused  the 
Times  of  “defending”  the  killer.  “I 
would  like  to  grab  that  person  who 
wrote  that  article,”  Damaris  Nunez 
said.  “Drawing  sympathy  —  and  giving 
glory  —  to  killers  does  nothing  con¬ 
structive,”  Peyser  wrote.  “It’s  an  insult 
to  the  Nunezes,  and  to  the  memory  of 
their  slain  father.  And  to  the  rest  of 
us.” 

Peyser  stated,  “There  is  only  one 
thing  that  you  need  to  ‘understand’ 
about  the  Shaul  Linyears  of  this  world: 
They  need  to  be  stopped.  Preferably 
before  they  kill  for  the  first  time.” 

The  columnist  did  not  disclose  how 
to  prevent  young  people  from  killing. 

The  next  day,  the  Post  continued 
with  a  page-one  refer  box  and  two  full 
pages,  four  and  five,  devoted  to  the 
same  theme.  A  story  by  two  political 
reporters  quoted  mostly  Republican 
and  conservative  politicians  accusing 
the  Times  of  stirring  up  sympathy  for 
child  killers  while  ignoring  their  vic¬ 
tims. 

“The  New  York  Times  is  so  out  of 
touch  with  the  sentiment  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  New  Yorkers 
concerned  about  crime  it’s  a  disgrace,” 
said  Dov  Hikind,  a  state  assemblyman 
and  one  the  two  Democrats  and  five 
Republicans  to  take  the  Times  to  task. 


Editorial  cartoonist  Sean  Delonas  joined  the  charge 
in  a  page-six  cartoon  depicting  citizens  reading  the 
Times  the  day  after  Lincoln’s  assassination,  the 
headline  declaring,  “Pity  the  Poor  Family  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth.” 
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The  only  attempt  at  balance  was 
one  paragraph  reporting  that  Times  ex¬ 
ecutives  did  not  return  phone  calls. 

Two  other  stories,  slugged  “The  Vic¬ 
tims,”  quoted  relatives  of  other  murder 
victims  lambasting  the  Times. 

“Like  many  families  torn  apart  by 
the  murderers  profiled  in  the  Times’ 
series,”  Post  reporter  Jonathan  Karl 
wrote,  “the  widowed  mother  of  five 
[Aurora  Marte]  said:  ‘They  are  more 
worried  about  the  killer  than  they  are 
about  my  family.’  ” 

Editorial  cartoonist  Sean  Delonas 
joined  the  charge  in  a  page-six  cartoon 
depicting  citizens  reading  the  Times 
the  day  after  Lincoln’s  assassination, 
the  headline  declaring,  “Pity  the  Poor 
Family  of  John  Wilkes  Booth.” 

The  Times  defended  itself  in  a  two- 
paragraph  statement  from  spokes¬ 
woman  Nancy  Nielsen,  who  said  the 
paper  “regularly  examines  the  pain  and 
suffering  crime  causes  its  victims.” 

The  Linyear  profile,  she  said,  “de¬ 
scribed  the  irreparable  damage  his 
crime  has  done  to  the  family  of  his  vic¬ 
tim  and  the  murderer’s  lack  of  remorse 
in  the  face  of  their  grief.  But  the  cen¬ 
tral  purpose  of  the  article  was  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  young  murderer  and  his 
crime.” 

The  Times  series  “will  look  deeply  at 
a  particular  aspect  of  the  crime  prob¬ 
lem:  the  increasing  number  of  teenage 
criminals  and  society’s  struggle  to  deal 
with  them,”  and  in  coming  months  will 
“examine  in  detail  other  aspects  of  this 
national  problem,  including  the  vic¬ 
tims,  the  causes  and  the  solutions.” 

Post  editor  Ken  Chandler  did  not 
return  a  call. 
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At  least  one  academic  welcomed  the 
Post’s  gloves-off  approach. 

“1  think  it’s  a  very  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  for  newspapers  to  be  comment¬ 
ing  on  each  other.  It’s  something  that 
has  been  lost  in  America,”  said 
Everette  Dennis,  executive  director  of 
the  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies 
Center  in  New  York. 

Newspapers  become  “more  vital  if 
their  stories  are  subjected  to  public  dis¬ 
cussion  or  debate,  whether  you  agree 
with  the  analysis  or  not,”  he  said. 

Dennis  likened  the  practice  to  19th- 


century  United  States  and  to  contem¬ 
porary  London.  In  recent  years,  how¬ 
ever,  journalism  has  been  dominated 
by  the  snuff-box-never-sneezes  theory, 
holding  that  commenting  on  the  work 
of  other  newspapers  is  in  poor  taste 
and  just  not  done. 

“There’s  something  almost  monastic 
about  papers  now,”  Dennis  said. 

Subjecting  other  papers  to  criticism, 
a  role  now  served  mainly  by  alternative 
weeklies,  also  serves  to  clarify  the  iden¬ 
tities  of  newspapers,  he  said. 

“1  think  there  are  clearly  ideological 
differences  between  the  Post  and  the 
Times,  and  that’s  useful  for  the  public 
to  know  and  highlights  differences  be¬ 


tween  the  papers,”  Dennis  said. 

He  added  that  the  Post’s  criticism 
dealt  mainly  in  opinion  and  emotion, 
whereas  the  Times’  series  deserved 
commendation  and  will  probably  win 
awards  because  it  gave  human  voices 
to  a  widely  ignored  group  —  kids  who 
were  just  that  before  they  became 
killers. 

The  Post  wasn’t  the  only  news  orga¬ 
nization  to  see  a  story  the  Times’  series. 
So  did  WYNY-TV,  another  property  of 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  Australia-based 
News  Corp. 


The  Times’  PR  office  said  that  be¬ 
fore  E&P  inquired,  the  Post  and 
WYNY  were  the  only  news  organiza¬ 
tions  seeking  comment  on  the  series. 

Times  spokesman  William  Adler  said 
the  paper  did  not  respond  to  the  Post’s 
calls  because  “the  stories  were  not  seri¬ 
ous  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  issue 
and  were  clearly  exploitive.” 

Attacking  the  Times  in  the  news 
columns  is  not  a  major  departure  for 
the  Post,  however,  since  its  op-ed  pages 
have  made  a  cottage  industry  of  bash¬ 
ing  the  “liberal”  media,  especially  the 
Times,  to  which  it  devotes  a  weekly 


(See  Attack  on  page  37) 
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“1  think  it’s  a  very  healthy  development  for 
newspapers  to  he  commenting  on  each  other.  It’s 
something  that  has  been  lost  in  America,”  said 
Everette  Dennis,  executive  director  of  the  Freedom 
Forum  Media  Studies  Center  in  New  York. 


Campus  Journalism 


Are  campuses 
losing  their 
sense  of  humor? 

Is  the  First  Amendment  taking  a  back  seat 
to  political  correctness?  Columbia  University 
cartoonist's  satire  angers  women 


by  Allan  Wolper 

DAVID  NAYOR  SAT  in  a  Columbia 
University  hangout  explaining  why  he 
thought  American  campuses  were  los¬ 
ing  their  sense  of  humor. 

“In  this  climate,  you  have  to  watch 
everything  you  say,  everything  you 
write,  everything  you  draw,”  said  Nayor, 
a  cartoonist  for  the  Columbia  Daily 
Spectator. 

He  scanned  the  lunchroom  faces  in 
the  West  End  Gate,  long  a  magnet  for 
New  York  City  intellectuals  like  poet 


movement. 

Nayor  claimed,  among  other  things, 
that  the  inventions  of  the  pushup  bra, 
the  vacuum  cleaner  and  waterproof 
mascara  were  the  most  important 
events  in  women’s  history. 

The  six  panel  strip,  published  on 
March  28,  drew  a  massive  condemna¬ 
tion  from  a  coalition  of  women’s 
groups,  and  posters  attacking  Nayor 
and  the  Spectator  were  put  up  all  over 
the  Morningside  Heights  campus. 

“It  wasn’t  a  particularly  good  car¬ 
toon,”  said  Kim  Worobec,  a  20-year-old 


“In  this  climate,  you  have  to  watch  everything 
you  say,  everything  you  write,  everything  you 
draw,”  said  Nayor,  a  cartoonist  for  the  Columbia 
Daily  Spectator. 


Allen  Ginsberg  and  writer  Jack  Ker- 
ouac,  turned,  and  said:  “People  are 
afraid  to  say  what  is  on  their  minds 
and  that  means  you  don’t  get  a  real 
idea  of  what  anyone  is  really  thinking.” 

Nayor,  a  29-year-old  French  and  art 
major,  has  been  a  focal  point  of  femi¬ 
nist  anger  at  Columbia  College  this 
past  Spring  after  he  satirized  Women’s 
History  Month. 

His  weekly  strip,  called  Right  Field, 
indicating  a  political  rather  than  a 
baseball  position,  used  male,  blue  col¬ 
lar  humor  to  ridicule  the  women’s 


Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University, 
Newark,  N.J.,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  E&P 


student  from  San  Diego,  Calif.,  who 
coordinated  Women’s  History  Month 
at  Columbia.  “It  was  stupid  and  point¬ 
less.” 

“Nayor  could  have  taken  on  the 
feminist  movement.  That  would  have 
been  fair.  But  to  say  the  creation  of 
mascara  is  an  important  moment  in 
women’s  history  is  to  say  that  women 
have  no  history.” 

“I  don’t  understand  the  message  he 
was  trying  to  get  across  other  than  to 
bash  women.  A  political  cartoon  is 
supposed  to  criticize  something  on  a 
serious  level.” 

In  recent  months,  an  editorial  car¬ 
toon  in  the  student  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  a  horoscope  par¬ 
ody  in  a  campus  paper  at  the  State  Uni¬ 


versity  of  New  York  at  New  Paltz  drew 
angry  protests. 

The  college  protests  came  from 
groups  who  say  editorial  cartoonists  use 
degrading,  stereotypical  drawings  to 
make  their  political  statements. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  apologized  two 
months  ago  for  publishing  a  cartoon 
that  it  thought  attacked  bigotry,  but 
which  many  blacks  found  offensive. 

And  the  New  York  Times  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  some  of  the  passion  had 
gone  out  of  editorial  cartoons,  in  part, 
because  newspapers  were  becoming 
“homogenized.” 

Poster  protests 

The  posters  plastered  around  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  campus  by  the  women’s  groups 
criticized  Nayor  and  the  editors  at  the 
Spectator. 

“Since  his  sexist,  homophobic 
scratches  are  too  stupid  and  offensive  to 
read,  here  are  some  more  appropriate 
responses,”  said  one,  adding:  “when  will 
all  this  Spectator  sponsored  hate  speech 
end?” 

The  groups,  using  some  of  Nayor’s 
own  drawings  to  attack  him,  said  his 
controversial  cartoon  should  be  used  as 
toilet  paper,  for  puppy  training  and  for 
lining  bird  cages. 

A  flier  entitled  “hobbling  penises” 
included  a  photo  of  five  male  and  two 
female  members  of  the  paper’s  ecitorial 
board. 

“New  [editorial  board]  brings  hate  to 
Spectator,”  the  flier  said.  “Does  it  sur¬ 
prise  you  that  a  managing  board  of 
70%  men  would  run  a  cartoon  like  this 
one  ?” 

Ruth  Halikan,  a  19-year-old  junior 
from  Baltimore,  who  is  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Spectator,  said  the  protest¬ 
ers  needed  an  education  in  free  speech. 

“They  don’t  seem  to  understand  the 
basic  principles  of  our  society,”  she  said. 
“Some  of  us  thought  it  was  offensive, 
but  we  gave  David  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  After  all,  it  was  just  a  cartoon.” 

Halikan  said  the  charge  about  male 
dominance  of  the  paper  was  untrue, 
noting  that  the  paper’s  managing  board 
was  usually  well  represented  by  women, 
and  that  five  of  the  past  seven  editors  of 
the  paper  were  women. 

Aileen  Soper,  a  20-year-old  news 
writer  from  Boston,  said  that  Nayor’s 
history  month  parody  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  less  vocal  reaction  if  it  had 
been  drawn  by  a  woman. 
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“It  would  probably  have  been  seen  as 
satire  if  a  women  had  done  it,”  said 
Soper.  “But  the  stuff  about  hate  speech 
upset  me  more  than  David’s  cartoon.” 

Soper,  in  fact,  responded  to  Nayor’s 
Women’s  Month  satire  with  an  editori¬ 
al  page  satire  on  male  life. 

Her  cartoon  counterattack,  called  A 
Brief  History  of  Man,  featured  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  male  underwear,  a  parody  of 
Monday  Night  Football,  and  a  drawing 
of  Lorena  Bobbit  holding  aloft  a  penis 
in  a  power  salute. 

“I  haven’t  heard  a  word  about  it,”  she 
smiled. 


Nayor’s  surprise 

Nayor,  who  inspired  a  Spring  1993 
protest  after  drawing  a  cartoon  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  notion  of  gays  in  the  military, 
said  he  was  unprepared  for  the  recent 
negative  outburst. 

“It  was  amazing  to  me  that  there 
were  consequences  for  what  I  had 
done,”  Nayor  said.  “I  showed  it  to  my 
mother  and  she  laughed.” 

Lisette  Nayor,  who  described  herself 
as  a  longtime  feminist,  said  there  seems 
to  be  generational  reaction  to  her  son’s 
cartoons. 

“My  friends  thought  David’s  cartoons 
were  funny,”  said  Nayor,  a  religious 
school  principal  in  Westchester.  “But 
some  younger  women  didn’t  laugh.  I 
don’t  understand  that.  It  is  so  important 
that  young  people  learn  to  laugh  at 
themselves.” 

Nayor  said  she  laughed  at  her  son’s 
parody  because  she  recalled  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  was  for  her  generation  to  prove 
that  women  could  do  more  than  cook 
and  vacuum. 

“We  simply  do  have  to  learn  how  to 
laugh  at  ourselves  again,”  she  said.  “If 
we  don’t  we’re  going  to  be  in  a  lot  of 
trouble.” 

Who  controls  cartoons? 

Michael  Stanton,  the  20-year-old 
managing  editor  the  Spectator,  said  the 
student  paper’s  managing  board  debat¬ 
ed  for  several  hours  before  voting  to  let 
it  be  published. 

“Some  people  take  the  view  that 
everything  should  run,”  said  Stanton,  a 
resident  of  West  Yorktown,  N.Y.  “If 
that’s  true,  then  why  appoint  editors.” 

Peter  Freeman,  the  editorial  page  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Daily  Spectator,  says  he 
sometimes  asks  a  cartoonist  to  make 
changes. 

“Sometimes  a  drawing  will  detract 
from  the  message,”  said  Freeman,  a  20- 
year-old  senior  from  Bethesda,  Md. 
“And  I’ll  ask  a  cartoonist  to  make  some 


David  Nayor’s  controversial  cartoon  which  was  described  by  the  coordinator  of 
Women’s  History  Month  at  Columbia  as  being  “stupid  and  pointless.” 
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Nayor  did  this  follow-up  cartoon  as  a  response  to  his  critics. 


changes.” 

Nayor  believes  a  cartoon’s  message 
will  be  diluted  if  it  is  exposed  to  the 
editing  process. 

“If  you  change  the  picture,  you  also 
wind  up  changing  the  whole  meaning,” 
he  said.  “Still,  the  people  at  the  Spec¬ 
tator  are  overwhelmingly  supportive.” 

However,  Nayor  recently  was  forced 
to  totally  redraw  a  cartoon  of  a  high 
school  student  who  has  just  finished  a 
letter  to  New  York  City  public  schools 
chancellor  Ramon  Cortines. 

Nayor’s  cartoon  showed  the  student, 
in  a  ski  hat  and  sunglasses,  sitting  at  a 
table  containing  a  gun  and  a  knife, 
looking  at  a  copy  of  his  illiterate  work. 

“I  got  a  call  a  few  hours  after  I 
dropped  it  off,”  Nayor  said.  “It  was  Pe¬ 


ter  Freeman,  our  editorial  page  editor. 
He  said  the  faces  on  the  kids  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  problem. 

“The  kid  was  obviously  a  minority. 
But  1  did  that  because  80%  to  85%  of 
the  New  York  City  school  system  are 
minorities. 

“It  wasn’t  racist.  It  was  the  truth.” 

But  the  Spectator’s  editorial  board 
felt  Nayor  had  gone  over  the  line. 

“It  was  wrong  to  single  out  Afro 
Americans,”  said  Freeman.  “It  was  as  if 
David  was  saying  that  all  minorities  in 
the  school  system  couldn’t  read  or 
write.” 

Freeman  and  Stanton,  the  managing 
editor,  felt  Nayor’s  presence  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  might  lead  readers  to  believe 
he  spoke  for  the  entire  news  staff. 
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“Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  people 
think  that  we  agree  with  all  of  David’s 
positions,”  Freeman  said.  “We  had  no 
problem  with  what  he  said,  that  the 
school  system  was  in  shambles,  but  this 
time  the  drawing  detracted  from  the 
message. 

“1  feel  that  I  have  to  look  at  Nayor’s 
work  just  as  I  would  any  other  colum¬ 
nist.” 

Nayor  disagreed. 

“1  was  drawing  a  stereotype  of  a 
hoodlum  in  the  New  York  City  school 
system,”  he  said. 

“That’s  what  they  look  like.  You  can’t 
change  that.” 

Eventually,  Nayor  drew  an  entirely 
different  panel,  producing  a  cartoon  of 
board  of  education  members,  with  pig 
like  faces,  preparing  to  feast  on 
Cortines,  lying  open  mouthed  on  a 
table. 

“1  sent  Peter  a  message  that  said  1 
hope  that  the  animal  rights  groups 
wouldn’t  be  offended,”  Nayor  said. 

The  outsiders 

Some  campus  groups  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  answer  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  is  to  ridicule  him  on  posters. 

“We  didn’t  want  Nayor’s  cartoon  on 
Women’s  month  to  be  censored,”  said 
Maggie  Odoby  Katz,  a  19-year-old  se¬ 
nior  from  Washington,  D.C.  “But  we 
wanted  to  have  our  say.” 

Worobec  said  posters  should  be  an 
accepted  form  of  expression. 

“We  didn’t  sign  our  names  to  the 


nayor 
~is  reilTv'^ 


really  lame. 


fig.  1  2  fig.  3  fig.  4 


(tel :280-4771  nottspoctatoricolumbla.edu) 

cuz  sexism  is  no  Joke 

a  message  brought  to  you  by  the  lOB  kool  akool 
crime  club,  the  k*mg  fu  princess,  the  kill  the 
squares  radio  show,  the  cu  hardcore  alliance, 
the  E-Z  skate  crew,  and  the  K.A.T.O. 

Women’s  groups  responded  to  Nayor  with 
posters  of  their  own. 


Specwatch  op-ed 

The  postering  angered  the  student 
editors  because  the  Spectator  turned 
over  two  columns  of  its  OpEd  page  to  a 
Specwatch  attack  of  Nayor. 

Specwatch  said  Nayor’s  work  “mas¬ 
queraded  as  a  political  cartoon,  but  rep¬ 
resented  little  more  than  a  legitimiza¬ 
tion  of  hateful  stereotypes.” 

Still,  the  media  almost  always  have 
the  last  word. 

Nayor,  in  a  cartoon  that  appeared  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  Specwatch  column,  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  poster  attack  against 
him  with  a  drawing  of  a  large  busted 
women  confronting  two  men. 


Ruth  Halikan,  a  19'y ear-old  junior  from 
Baltimore,  who  is  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Spectator,  said  the  protesters  needed  an  education 
in  free  speech. 


posters  because  there  wasn’t  enough 
room  on  them  to  do  that,  but  we  got 
our  point  across,”  Worobec  said. 

The  posters  were  organized  by 
Specwatch,  a  group  formed  after  Nay¬ 
or’s  cartoons  to  monitor  the  Daily  Spec¬ 
tator's  coverage  of  campus  issues. 

It  includes  the  Lesbian  Bi-Sexual 
Coalition;  Modern  Times,  a  liberal 
monthly  campus  magazine;  and  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  Women’s  History  Month. 

Nayor  said  anonymous  posters 
weren’t  funny.  “It’s  cowardly,”  he  said. 
“At  least  we  put  our  names  on  our  work.” 


The  picket  holds  up  a  sign  that  says, 
“David  Nayor  . . .  you  need  to  be  called 
into  account  for  your  comments.  What 
have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?” 

Then  one  friend  turns  to  another 
and  whispers,  “nice  body.” 

The  problem 

Chris  Conway,  the  20-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Spectator,  said  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  Nayor’s  cartoons  was  a  per¬ 
ception  problem. 

“We  are  not  here  to  be  nice  or  popu¬ 
lar,”  said  Conway.  “The  editorial  page  is 


a  forum  for  a  wide  range  of  ideas.  We 
don’t  necessarily  agree  with  anything 
that’s  on  it.  We’ve  been  saddened  by  all 
this.  It  shows  that  people  aren’t  open 
minded  any  more.  Columbia  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  diverse  place. 

“But  there  is  an  unwritten  law 
around  here  about  who  you  can  criticize 
or  you  run  the  risk  of  being  called 
racist,  homophobic,  or  sexist.” 

WorldWise  gets 
MacArthur  funds 

THE  JOHN  D.  and  Catherine  T. 
MacArthur  Foundation  has  announced 
additional  funding  of  $350,000  for  the 
publication  and  marketing  of  World- 
Wise,  a  world  affairs  newspaper  circulat¬ 
ed  in  high  schools  and  community  col¬ 
leges. 

The  support  brings  to  $1.5  million 
MacArthur  has  provided  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  paper  and  its  not-for- 
profit  parent,  South-North  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  Hanover,  N.H. 

WorldWise  is  distributed  monthly  to 
more  than  20,000  students  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  Canada.  It  is  edited  by  a 
volunteer  corps  of  journalism  profes¬ 
sionals. 

Peter  Bird  Martin,  a  former  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  reporter  and  Time  Inc. 
senior  writer,  founded  the  paper  and 
news  service  in  the  1980s  with  the  stat¬ 
ed  purpose  of  identifying  and  training 
“so-called  Third  World  journalists  to 
write  about  their  events,  issues  and  val¬ 
ues  for  readers  in  the  First  World.” 


Department  is 
now  a  school 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  communica¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Hartford  now 
is  a  school  of  communication. 

The  school,  like  the  department,  is 
affiliated  with  the  university’s  college  of 
arts  and  sciences. 


Publisher  honored 

ROY  BAIN,  PUBLISHER  of  the  Pasco, 
Hernando  and  Citrus  editions  of  the 
Sc.  Petersburg  Times,  has  been  present¬ 
ed  with  the  paper’s  Service  to  Educa¬ 
tion  Award  in  recognition  of  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  public  education. 
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Winning  Back 
Lx)st  Readers 
Worldwide 

International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  survey  reveals 
newspapers  in  many  countries  won  back  lost  readers  last  year 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  IN  many  coun¬ 
tries  are  on  the  rise  after  several  years 
of  losses,  indicating  that  efforts  to 
make  newspapers  more  interesting  and 
relevant  to  readers  may  be  paying  off, 
according  to  the  5th  annual  “World 
Press  Trends”  survey,  conducted  by  the 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  (FIEJ). 

“Sales,  and  particularly  penetration, 
are  down  almost  everywhere  if  you  take 
the  past  five  years.  Last  year,  however, 
a  majority  of  countries  won  back  lost 
readers,”  said  FIEJ  director  general 
Timothy  Balding  in  releasing  the  find¬ 
ings  at  the  47th  World  Newspaper 
Congress  May  29-June  1  in  Vienna, 
which  attracted  800  delegates  and 
guests  from  a  record  58  countries. 

Major  industrialized  countries  either 
reversed  declines  in  newspaper  sales  or 
slowed  them.  Balding  reported. 

In  the  United  States,  sales  decreased 
by  0.58%  against  declines  of  0.86%  in 
1992  and  2.63%  in  1991. 

In  Japan,  sales  rose  last  year  by 
0.49%  against  a  drop  of  1.17%  in  1992, 
and  in  Australia,  1993  sales  increased 
by  2%  against  a  decline  of  9.56%  the 
previous  year. 

Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain  and 
Switzerland  all  saw  daily  newspaper 
circulation  increases  in  1993.  Several 
of  these  had  seen  falling  or  stable  cir¬ 
culation  the  previous  year. 

Meanwhile,  daily  circulation  fell  in 
Austria,  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany, 
Ireland,  Sweden  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

In  all,  75,548,000  newspaper  copies 
were  sold  daily  in  Europe  last  year, 
down  0.03%  from  1992. 

Sales  and  readership  appear  to  be 
on  the  rebound,  but  newspaper  adver¬ 


tising  figures  remain  disappointing  in 
most  of  the  31  countries  surveyed. 

An  exception  is  the  United  States, 
which  was  hit  by  recession  before  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Japan  and  whose  newspaper 
industry  has  begun  to  get  back  some  of 
the  advertising  it  lost  in  recent  years. 

U.S.  newspapers  saw  a  4.14%  growth 
in  1993  compared  to  a  0.95%  growth 
the  previous  year,  which  Balding  called 
“clearly  encouraging.” 

The  U.S.  newspaper  advertising 
market  remains  by  far  the  world’s 
largest,  with  $31,906  billion  spent  in 
1993  —  more  than  twice  the  amount 
spent  in  Europe  and  three  times  the 
figure  spent  in  Japan. 

The  picture  was  not  so  rosy  else¬ 
where,  as  ad  revenues  in  most  of  the 
countries  surveyed  decreased  signifi¬ 
cantly  last  year. 

The  Western  European  nations 
worst  hit  were  Italy,  with  an  11.01%  de¬ 
crease  in  revenues;  Spain  (10.28%); 
France  (9.91%)  and  Sweden  (9.04%). 

Only  two  countries  of  the  region 
saw  increases  in  ad  revenues:  Greece, 
with  an  18.37%  increase,  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  with  2.3%. 

In  all,  $13.79  billion  was  spent  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  European  newspapers  last 
year,  down  1.82%  from  1992. 

The  Japanese  newspaper  market  suf¬ 
fered  significant  advertising  losses  for 
the  second  consecutive  year.  Revenues 
in  1993  decreased  by  10.08%  over 
1992. 

The  study  indicated  that  news¬ 
papers’  loss  of  market  share  —  princi¬ 
pally  to  television  and  direct  mail  — 
continued  worldwide  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  several  Asian  nations  and  some 
new  democracies  in  Eastern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe.  In  just  four  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  surveyed  —  Argentina,  the  Czech 


Republic,  Singapore  and  South  Korea 
—  did  the  newspaper  business  last  year 
witness  increased  market  share. 

Charles  Brumback,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  told  FIEJ  attendees 
that  because  the  media  marketplace 
and  customers’  needs  have  changed,  his 
company’s  mission  also  has  changed. 

“As  populations  become  more  di¬ 
verse  and  as  products  become  more 
specialized,  advertisers  need  to  reach 
these  increasingly  specific  audiences 
with  messages  targeted  demographical- 
ly,  geographically,  sociographically,”  he 
said. 

Fragmentation  has  driven  advertis¬ 
ers  to  explore  alternative  media  to 
reach  targeted  groups  and  many  news¬ 
papers  have  become  targeted  as  well. 

“But  targeting  is  only  one  part  of 
what  is  happening  with  our  business,” 


(See  FIEJ  on  page  36) 


The  Knight 
International  Press 
Fellowship  Program 
is  accepting  applications  from 
news  media  professionals  to 
provide  practical  journalistic, 
media  management  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  the  developing 
independent  press  in  emerging 
democracies  worldwide. 

Next  deadline:  Tuly  15. 

For  information  contact; 

The  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists 
11690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,  VA  22091 
Fax:  (703)620-6790 
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Campus  loumalism 


California  editors^  group 
to  lobby  for  j -schools 

Hope  to  combat  inadequate  funding  and  an 
anti-media  bias  among  college  administrators 


by  M.L.  Stein 

FACED  WITH  SHRINKING  budgets, 
hostile  university  administrators  and  a 
degree  of  industry  indifference,  Cali¬ 
fornia  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  are  about  to  get  help  from  an 
editors’  organization. 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting,  the 
California  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  unveiled  a  new  program  in  which 
it  plans  to  not  only  work  with  journal¬ 
ism  schools  on  their  programs  but, 
more  important  to  faculty,  use  its  clout 
to  influence  university  administrators, 
regents  and  legislators  to  treat  journal¬ 
ism  education  more  benignly  —  or  at 
least  equally. 

Jerry  Ceppos,  president  of  CSNE 
and  founder  and  director  of  the  newly 


formed  California  journalism  Advisory 
Board,  said  that  to  his  knowledge,  the 
group  represents  the  first  statewide  ef¬ 
fort  by  the  industry  to  assist  j -schools. 

“Many  journalism  schools  say  they 
need  our  help,”  Ceppos  said  at  CJAB’s 
first  meeting  at  the  CSNE  convention 
in  Ventura. 

journalism  administrators  at  the 
meeting  said  they  have  been  told  by 
their  institutions  to  seek  non-state 
funding  if  they  expect  to  maintain 
their  offerings. 

Ceppos,  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  also  said  Califor¬ 
nia’s  state  college  and  university  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  are  the  nation’s 
largest  supplier  of  minority  graduates. 


He  said  he  will  seek  to  enlist  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  California  Society  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  in  the  CjAB 
project. 

In  a  recent  CSNE  survey,  heads  of 
state  journalism  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  were  unanimous  in  welcoming 
CSNE  aid. 

“We  would  benefit  from  the  clout  of 
statewide  backing  and  we  could  use 
help  and  advice  on  fund  raising  activi¬ 
ties,”  said  R.C.  Adams,  chair  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mass  Communications 
and  journalism  at  California  State 
University,  Fresno. 

San  Francisco  State  University  jour¬ 
nalism  chair  Betty  Medsger  suggested 
that  CSNE  “define  yourselves  as  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  preservation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  teaching  of  journalism” 


and  to  “bringing  professionals  into  the 
academy.” 

Nishan  Havandjian  at  California 
Polytechnical  University  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  called  on  CSNE  to  make  make 
campus  presidents,  vice  presidents  and 
the  Legislature  “aware  of  the  role  of 
journalism  in  education  and  the  need 
it  fills  for  the  various  media.” 

However,  some  respondents  indicat¬ 
ed  that  the  newspaper  industry  also 
can  benefit  their  schools  with  practical 
help. 

Mark  Larson  of  Humboldt  State 
asked  for  visits  from  CSNE  profession¬ 
als  as  in-residence  resources  with 
newspapers  absorbing  the  cost.  He  also 
requested  assistance  in  faculty  devel¬ 


opment  on-  and  off-campus,  including 
paid  summer  jobs. 

Larson  added:  “While  unlikely,  I 
suppose,  we  really  do  need  non-state 
funding.” 

CSNE  lobbying,  he  said,  is  neces¬ 
sary  “to  help  maintain  our  survival.” 

Ken  Blase,  director  of  the  San  jose 
State  University  School  of  journalism, 
who  was  present  at  the  Ventura  ses¬ 
sion,  said  the  public,  as  well  as  univer¬ 
sity  administrators,  need  to  be  educat¬ 
ed  as  to  what  journalism  and  journal¬ 
ism  education  are  all  about. 

He  cited  a  survey  of  youngsters  from 
kindergarten  age  to  seniors  in  high 
school  in  which  many  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  could  not  define  journalism. 

“They  identified  it  with  such  televi¬ 
sion  shows  as  Hard  Copy  and  A  Cur¬ 
rent  Affair,”  he  said.  “We  should  start 
educating  them  about  journalism  in 
grade  school.  Whittle  [Communica¬ 
tions]  goes  after  the  little  kids  so  they 
now  know  about  TV’s  version  of  jour¬ 
nalism”  through  Channel  One. 

Blase  also  complained  of  what  he 
said  is  a  misconception  by  some  media 
professionals  that  a  journalism  degree 
deprives  students  of  a  liberal  arts  and 
science  background. 

He  pointed  out  that  accreditation 
requirements  mandate  that  90  gradua¬ 
tion  units  be  taken  in  non-journalism 
courses. 

Another  educator  present,  Vernon 
Thompson,  executive  assistant  to  the 
president  of  San  Francisco  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  journalism  professor,  told 
CSNE:  “Work  with  us  in  providing 
technical  assistance.  An  ongoing  dia¬ 
logue  between  professionals  and  the 
faculty  is  invaluable.” 

The  contact  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant,  he  added,  because  the  perception 
by  some  faculty  of  newspaper  work  is 
“slightly  off.” 

Thompson  said  interactivity  be¬ 
tween  journalism  schools  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  also  will  aid  the  media  in  ex¬ 
panding  staff  diversity. 

The  development  of  CSNE’s  adviso¬ 
ry  board  generated  enthusiasm  among 
editors  at  the  convention. 

“Anything  that  gets  us  in  contact 
with  the  university  is  good,”  said  Bob 
Burdick  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News.  “They  can  learn  something 
from  us  and  we  can  learn  something 
from  them.” 

Marcia  McQuern,  executive  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Riverside  Press- 


“Where  are  we  going  to  recruit  if  we  don’t 
maintain  contact  with  journalism  schools?”  asked 
Jane  Adelsman  of  the  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance.  “I 
just  hope  we’re  not  too  late.  They  are  dismantling 
so  many  programs.” 
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Enterprise,  said  she  believes  one  of  the 
benefits  of  such  rapport  could  be  to 
persuade  journalism  educators  to  re¬ 
vise  their  programs  to  produce  “fewer 
but  better-qualified  graduates.” 

McQuern,  who  has  a  master’s  degree 
from  Northwestern’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  and  is  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  UC  Berkeley  School  of 
Journalism,  said  the  main  purpose  of  a 
professional  advisory  board  should  be 
to  “preserve  good  quality  education.” 

“Where  are  we  going  to  recruit  if  we 
don’t  maintain  contact  with  journalism 
schools?”  asked  Jane  Adelsman  of  the 
Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance.  “1  just  hope 
we’re  not  too  late.  They  are  disman¬ 
tling  so  many  programs.” 

Patty  Burnett  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Outlook  commented:  “A  lot  of  editors 
are  not  aware  of  how  vulnerable  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  are.” 

California  isn’t  the  only  state  where 
journalism  education  is  in  trouble  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  funding  and  the 
anti-media  bias  of  some  administra¬ 
tors. 

Oregon  State  University’s  journal¬ 
ism  department  was  dumped  two  years 
ago  and  others  are  facing  severe  cut¬ 
backs  or  elimination. 

The  dean  of  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona’s  School  of  Social  and  Behavorial 
Sciences,  which  houses  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  has  proposed  that 
the  department  be  phased  out  in  three 
years,  although  a  campus  committee  is 
studying  the  recommendation. 

At  Ohio  State  University,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  ordered  a  30%  cut¬ 
back  in  funding  for  the  80-year-old 
school  of  journalism,  which  will  mean 
the  faculty  will  be  reduced  by  a  third 
and  class  sections  will  be  cut,  said  di¬ 
rector  Pamela  Shoemaker. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication  has  been 
stripped  of  its  autonomy  by  the  dean  of 
the  division  of  Literature,  Arts  and 
Science,  which  has  taken  over  the  de¬ 
partment.  An  external  committee  is 
deciding  journalism’s  future  at  Michi¬ 
gan. 

University  of  Maryland  professor 
Maurine  Beasley,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication,  noted  that 
higher  education  generally  is  downsiz¬ 
ing  with  “ominous  overtones”  for  jour¬ 
nalism/mass  communication  programs. 

Also,  she  said,  with  more  emphasis 
being  placed  on  communications  re¬ 
search,  undergraduate  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  are  taking  the  brunt  of  the  cuts 
as  units  fight  for  dwindling  resources. 


Phillips  fellowship 

THE  PHILLIPS  FOUNDATION,  a 
non-profit  journalism  advocacy  group 
in  Potomac,  Md.,  has  awarded  its  first 
$50,000  journalism  fellowship  to  John 
Meroney,  a  recent  graduate  of  Wake 
Forest  University  in  North  Carolina 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Wake  Forest 
Critic,  a  conservative  news  and  opinion 
journal. 

Meroney  won  for  his  proposal  of  a 
year-long  project  to  chronicle  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  conservative  student  newspapers 
on  the  nation’s  college  campuses. 

“Despite  the  calamities  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  what  seems  to  be  the  con¬ 
stant  defeat  of  American  principles, 
conservative  student  journalists  are  in¬ 
stilled  with  a  hopeful  optimism  for  the 
future  of  higher  education,”  Meroney 
wrote  in  his  proposal. 

“However  young  and  innocent  they 
may  be,  the  conservative  editors  and 
writers  are  constantly  grappling  with 
the  fundamental  problems  in  academia 
and  may  very  well  be  its  last  best  hope.” 

Scholarships 

THE  OHIO  NEWSPAPERS  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  charitable  arm  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association,  has  awarded 
two  $1,000  minority  scholarships  to 
graduating  high  school  students  in  the 
state. 

Kellie  Armstead,  Canton,  is  a  re¬ 
porter  for  her  school  paper.  Tonya 
Sams,  Cleveland,  edits  her  school  paper 
and  has  written  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  section  Next,  which  is  targeted 
to  teen-agers. 

Both  intend  to  study  journalism  at 
Ohio  universities. 


Knight  fellows 
at  MIT 

EIGHT  JOURNALISTS  WHO  cover 
issues  in  science,  medicine,  technology 
and  the  environment  have  been  chosen 
as  the  12th  group  of  Knight  Science 
Journalism  Fellows  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

They  are  Alex  Barnum,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle;  Marcia  Bartusiak,  a  free¬ 
lancer  based  in  Sudbury,  Mass.;  Larry 
Gonick,  a  free-lance  journalist  and  car¬ 
toonist  in  San  Francisco;  Larry  Husten, 
a  free-lancer  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Also,  David  Ropeik,  broadcast  re¬ 
porter  in  Boston;  Colleen  Sauber,  free¬ 
lancer  in  St.  Paul;  Karen  Wright,  free¬ 


lancer  in  New  York,  and  Sylvia  Wright, 
San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Principal  financial  support  for  the 
program  is  provided  by  the  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight  Foundation,  Miami. 

U.  of  Alaska  gets 
USIA  grant  to 
Russian  journalists 

THE  UNITED  STATES  Information 
Agency  has  given  the  University  of 
Alaska,  Fairbanks,  $81,000  to  train 
journalists  from  Yakutsk  in  the  Russian 
Far  East. 

The  grant  will  be  administerd  by  Joy 
Morrison,  assistant  professor  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and  Broadcast¬ 
ing. 

An  earlier  USIA  grant  to  the  Fair¬ 
banks  campus  enabled  eight  Russian 
print  and  broadcast  journalists  to  train 
at  the  Fairbanks  campus.  The  new 
group  of  six  Russian  journalists  will  do 
six-week  internships  in  Fairbanks  and 
Anchorage. 

In  the  fall,  Morrison  will  go  to  Yakut¬ 
sk  University  to  help  it  develop  a  jour¬ 
nalism  department. 


Make  it  work  for  you. 

Accurate  presentations  of  local  weather 
can  be  your  competitive  edge  over  TV. 
radio  and  out-of-town  dailies.  Weather 
is  important  to  your  readers.  Why  not 
make  your  weather  page  the  best? 

>lccu-Weather,  Inc. 

619  W.  College  Ave  .  State  College.  PA  16801 
Call  (814)  234-9601  x400- 

VisRNEXPO  Booth  1837. 
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NewsDeorie  in  the  News 


Ray  Dallman 


Maren  Bingham 


Dean  Rhodes 


Alina  Haws 


Ray  Dallman,  advertising  and  mar' 
keting  director  at  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  TimeS'Union,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing. 

Robert  Nutting,  vice  president  and 
business  manager  of  Ogden  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  has  been 
named  general  manager.  He  retains 
the  title  of  vice  president. 

He  succeeds  G.  Ogden  Nutting, 
who  continues  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

William  Nutting,  secretary  of  the 
company,  adds  the  responsibilities  of 
business  manager. 

Leri  Hire,  customer  service  supervisor 
at  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  in  Indiana, 
has  been  promoted  to  customer  service 
manager. 

Christopher  Bonin,  project  manag¬ 
er  at  Dataflex,  Edison,  N.J.,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
network  services  manager  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Inc.,  parent  company  of  the 
Asbury  Park  Press. 

Lauren  Calvesa,  sales  support  su¬ 
pervisor  at  the  Press,  was  promoted  to 
telemarketing  manager. 

Den  Bailey,  classified  manager  at  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  has  been 
promoted  to  display  adv.  dir. 

Bryce  Ceckerham,  retail  manag¬ 
er,  was  named  major  accounts/nation¬ 
al  manager. 

Carey  Almond,  major  accounts 
manager,  is  classified  outside  manager. 

Violet  Brissey,  assistant  classified 
manager,  becomes  classified  inside 
manager. 


Honey  Evans,  national/co-op 
manager,  assumes  the  newly  created 
position  of  business  development  man¬ 
ager. 

Maren  Bingham,  acting  features  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been 
named  features  editor. 

Dean  Rhodes,  teen  and  entertain¬ 
ment  sections  editor  and  pop  music 
critic,  was  appointed  assistant  features 
editor. 

Alina  Haws,  Glendale  bureau  chief 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  assistant  managing  editor 
at  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun. 

Curt  Petersen,  circulation  director 
at  the  Jolliet,  Ill.,  Herald'News,  has 
been  named  circulation  director  at  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  NewS'Tribune. 

David  Barber,  regional  director  of 
newspaper  relations  at  USA  Weekend 
in  New  York,  has  been  promoted  to  di¬ 
rector  of  newspaper  relations. 

Deborah  Graham,  a  customer 
service  coordinator,  was  named  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  manager. 

Jean  Halle,  president  and  CEO  of 
Homestead  Publishing  Co.,  a  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  subsidiary,  now  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  financial  officer. 

Roy  Rivenburg,  a  temporary  fea¬ 
tures  writer  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  been  named  a  general  assignment 
writer  on  the  newspaper’s  Life  and 
Style  staff. 

Irene  Lacker,  a  View  staff  writer, 
was  appointed  people  and  personalities 
columnist  for  Life  and  Style. 


Duane  NeriyukI,  a  reporter  at  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  becomes  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  at  the  Times. 

N.  Christian  Andersen,  executive 
vice  president  and  associate  publisher 
at  the  Orange  County  Register  in  San¬ 
ta  Ana,  Calif.,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
Gazette  Telegraph,  effective  in  July. 

He  succeeds  E.  Rey  Smith,  who  is 
retiring. 

Anderson  also  leaves  his  post  as 
CEO  of  Golden  West  Publishing  Co., 
which  produces  19  weekly  papers  in 
Orange  County. 

Advice  Meehan,  press  secretary  to 
Connecticut  Governor  Lowell  Weick- 
er  Jr.,  has  been  named  vice  president 
for  public  affairs  at  Memorial  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Center,  New  York. 

Earlier,  she  covered  the  Connecticut 
state  Capitol  for  the  Advocate,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Deuglas  Quat,  deputy  press  secre¬ 
tary,  succeeds  Meehan  as  press  secre¬ 
tary. 

He  is  a  former  state  Capitol  reporter 
for  the  Meriden,  Conn.,  Record-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Jack  Pulligrinulli,  news  editor  at 
the  Rocky  Hill  (Conn.)  Post,  and 
Krislinu  Hargar,  associate  editor  at 
the  West  Hartford  (Conn.)  News,  have 
exchanged  positions.  Both  papers  are 
owned  by  Imprint  Newspapers,  a  Capi¬ 
tal  Cities/ABC  company. 

Maurice  Flless,  associate  director  of 
the  Freedom  Forum  Newseum,  has 
been  named  editorial  director  of  the 
Freedom  Forum,  a  free  press/free 
speech  foundation  in  Arlington,  Va. 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


Woman,  Madia  and  Sport:  Chal- 
langing  Gandar  Valuas.  Ed., 
Pamela  J.  Creedon.  (Sage,  2455  Teller 
Rd.,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.  91320),  358 
pages,  $48;  paper,  $23.95. 

Can  you  imagine  a  newspaper  with¬ 
out  sports  pages? 

Pamela  Sue  Highlen,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology  at  Ohio  State,  in  a 
chapter  in  this  book,  eliminates  a 
sports  section  as  such  in  her  model 
newspaper  proposed  for  the  year  2010. 
The  newspaper  without  a  sports  sec¬ 
tion  would  allow  sports  to  become  a 
part  of  an  overall  system  of  creative 
and  positive  values.  She  sees  in  her 
model  that  newspapers  after  dropping 
the  sports  section  will  have  “expanded 
the  entertainment  and  arts  section  to 
include  sports.” 

In  2010,  she  envisions  that  “com¬ 
mercialization,  wealth,  status  and  com- 
petiveness  no  longer  drive  the  sport 
world  and  the  media  that  cover  it. 
Sport  is  now  recognized  as  a  perform¬ 
ing  art,  along  with  music,  theater,  art 
and  dance.  Athletes  value  cooperation, 
compromise,  teamwork,  synergism  and 
something  new  called  coessence" 

Co-essence,  she  says,  “is  the  athlete’s 
co-creation  with  self  and  with  com¬ 
petitors,”  allowing  “sport  to  be  a  total 
experience,  ‘a  way  in’  to  heightened 
awareness.  Force,  conflict,  aggression 
and  a  win-lose  mentality  in  sport  have 
given  way  to  creativity,  effortless  move¬ 
ment,  beauty  and  grace.” 

She  even  gets  to  specifics  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  idealistic  coverage  of  sports  en¬ 
hances  “the  vicarious  experience  of 
sport.” 

With  the  slick  packaging  of  sport 
gone,  and  with  “the  media  focus  on 
the  essence  of  what  sport  truly  is:  an 
art  form,”  sports  would  be  treated  more 
like  reviewing  dance  or  music.  She 
gives  —  especially  in  reference  to  TV 
coverage  —  pointers  for  new  ways  to 
cover  sports. 

One  option  “focuses  on  specific  ath¬ 
letes,  so  that  a  viewer  can  watch  the 
game  entirely  from  one  player’s  per¬ 
spective.  Another  option  captures  the 
artistic  essence  of  performance.  The 
camera  follows  a  player  through  the 
entire  shooting  sequence  of  a  three- 
point  shot,  thus  minimizing  whether  or 
not  the  shot  was  made.  The  inherent 
art  and  skill  of  the  movement  is  cap¬ 
tured.” 


Before  you  start  making  jokes  and 
conjuring  up  caricatures  on  her  ideas, 
concede  that  she  does  have  a  point. 
Maybe  sports  should  be  more  integra¬ 
tive  —  perhaps  collapsed  into  the  arts 
coverage.  Newspapers  have  de-ghet- 
toized  some  of  their  beats,  such  as  reli¬ 
gion,  doing  away  with  religion  sections 
and  treating  religion  as  regular  news. 

Putting  sports  into  the  arts,  howev¬ 
er,  may  be  exchanging  one  ghettoiza- 
tion  for  another,  and  may  keep  stereo¬ 
types  alive  by  appearing  to  feminize 
sports. 

Also,  such  a  model  flies  in  the  face 
of  basic  news  concepts  which  give  pri¬ 
ority  to  conflict.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  news  in  an  electronic  image  age 
does  pass  as  entertainment,  even  con¬ 
flicts,  disasters  or  sports  slugfests. 

Maybe  Highlen  will  have  ignited  an 
interesting  debate  on  the  definition 
and  redefinition  of  news  for  the  future. 

Other  chapters  by  different  authors 
make  a  splendid  reference  work  on  the 
history  of  women  in  sports,  the  women 
sports  magazines,  examples  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  women  in  sports  and 
women  sports  reporters,  and,  of  course, 
the  proverbial  locker-room  access  con¬ 
troversies  are  reviewed  here. 

Editor  Creedon  contributes  several 
pivotal  chapters.  She  is  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 


The  La  Folleltas  of  Wisconsin: 
Lovo  and  Poiitics  in  Progrossivo 
Amorica.  Bernard  A.  Weisberger. 
(University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  114  N. 
Murray  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  53715),  364 
pages,  $29.95. 

The  La  Follette  family  is  truly  one  of 
the  remarkable  political  families  in 
American  history. 

At  the  center  is  the  patriarch, 
Robert  Marion  “Fighting  Bob”  La  Fol¬ 
lette,  governor  of  Wisconsin  ( 1901- 
1906)  and  U.S.  senator  from  1906  un¬ 
til  his  death  in  1925.  One  son,  Philip, 
became  a  three-term  governor  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  Bob  Jr.  took  over  his  father’s 
Senate  seat.  (Later,  he  lost  the  seat  to 
Joseph  McCarthy  and  committed  sui¬ 
cide  in  1953.) 

Besides  being  known  as  a  barn¬ 
stormer,  an  impeccable  orator,  who 
could  carry  his  weight  in  Senate  filli- 
busters.  Bob  Sr.  was  a  dedicated  editor. 
He  founded  (in  1909)  and  kept  a  per¬ 
sonal  hand  in  La  Follette’s  Weekly  (lat¬ 
er  a  monthly)  until  his  death. 

His  motto  on  the  front  cover  was  Je¬ 
sus’  words,  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free” 
(John  8:32).  Big-name  muckrakers 
such  as  Lincoln  Steffens  were  contrib¬ 
utors,  as  were  William  Allen  White  of 


(See  Reviews  on  page  33) 
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Advertising/Promotion 

Capitalizing  on 
a  promotion 
opportunity 

Local  newspaper  takes  advantage  of  the  success 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  basketball  team 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AS  THE  UNIVERSITY  of  Arkansas 
Razorbacks  basketball  team  fought  its 
way  toward  victory  in  the  NCAA  na¬ 
tional  championship,  its  local  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times, 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  planned  and  strate- 
gized  with  equal  intensity. 

“It  was  fly  by  the  seat  of  our  pants 
with  all  departments  involved,”  said 
Carman  Cullen,  ad  manager  of  the 
Times. 

Realizing  the  significant  promotion¬ 
al  opportunity  that  the  championship 
presented,  the  staff  of  the  14,500-circu¬ 
lation  Times  began  preparing  a  battle 
plan  weeks  before  the  finals. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  title 
game,  the  Times  arranged  to  contract 
with  Front  Page  Inc.,  a  national  firm 
that  reproduces  and  distributes  T-shirts 
bearing  newspaper  front  pages. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Times  started 
planning  a  special  64-page  tabloid¬ 
sized  retrospective  called  Season  of 
Dreams,  which  reviewed  the  entire  Ra¬ 
zorbacks  season. 

The  Times  advertising  department 
set  a  target  of  20  advertising  pages  for 
Season  of  Dreams,  and  the  section  was 
pre-sold  to  advertisers  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  Hogs  advance  to  the  Fi¬ 
nal  Four. 

Eventually  the  staff  sold  30  pages  of 
advertising  at  $8.13  an  inch,  for  an 
ad/edit  ratio  48.8%,  Cullen  said. 

When  the  Razorbacks  advanced  to 
the  Final  Four,  the  Times  announced 
the  victory  with  towering  headlines, 
generating  a  record-breaking  single¬ 
copy  sales  increase  of  176%. 

That  week,  the  newspaper  designed 
and  printed  spirit  cards  with  “HOGS 
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zorbacks  rite  college  basketball,  become 


Thurman’s  shot  txjries  Blue  Devte,  76-72 


■  SoHmg  spree 

sendsstodis 
mkvtuuwmjm  plummeting 

442-1755 


Korean  envoy 
says  country 
thinking  ^obal 


Akterman.  parks  toard  discuss  proposal  I 


ma  souui  txaiaMa  t  N|nw ' 


Win  it  All!”  and  the  Times  logo  print¬ 
ed  on  the  front.  On  the  reverse  side,  14 
advertisers  bought  space,  paying  $60 
for  a  two-by-four  inch  ad,  Cullen  said. 

Times  sportswriters  carried  about 
2,000  of  the  cards  with  them  to  games, 
distributing  them  to  the  crowd.  During 
the  games,  fans  flashed  the  cards,  al¬ 
lowing  the  Times  logo  to  be  seen  on 
national  television. 

On  Monday,  April  4,  the  Razorbacks 
won  the  national  title.  At  midnight  af¬ 
ter  the  championship  game,  the  Times 
sent  a  fax  of  its  front  page  to  Front 
Page,  Inc..  The  next  day,  T-shirts  with 
a  picture  of  the  front  page  went  on  sale 
in  sporting  goods  and  department 
stores  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C..  The  Times  will  receive  a 


5%  royalty  on  all  shirts  sold. 

The  next  day,  a  two-deck  250  point 
Times  headline  proclaimed:  “Razor- 
backs  rule  college  basketball,  become 
.  .  .  NATIONAL  CHAMPIONS.”  By 
mid-day  an  overrun  of  3,7000  rack  pa¬ 
pers  had  sold  out. 

Additionally,  the  ad  staff  was  able  to 
sell  250  inches  of  last-minute  pickups 
in  the  issue,  creating  additional  rev¬ 
enue  of  about  $1,000.  The  same  day, 
300  papers  that  had  been  held  back  for 
the  Times  permanent  vault  were  sold 
for  $2  each  at  the  newspaper  offices. 

A  local  firm  printed  T-shirts  featur¬ 
ing  the  front  page,  and  ordered  an  ini- 
tal  22,000.  The  Times  advertised  the 
shirts  for  $12.95  and  within  a  week 
about  7,000  had  sold  from  the  paper’s 
offices.  The  Times  also  will  use  the 
shirts  as  premiums  for  circulation  pro¬ 
motions  on  the  campus. 

Three  days  after  the  title  game.  Sea¬ 
son  of  Dreams  was  released  as  an  in¬ 
sert  in  the  newspaper.  The  Times 
raised  its  single  copy  run  by  2,500  and 
raised  its  rack  stand  price  to  $1  (from 
the  normal  price  of  25^).  There  were 
only  four  returns. 

A  15,000  overrun  of  Season  of 
Dreams  was  contracted  to  three 
statewide  magazine  distributors  at 
acover  price  of  $2.95,  and  the  Times 
will  receive  half  of  the  revenue. 

About  3,000  extra  copies  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  are  on  sale  at  the  Times  for  $2.95 
each  and  also  will  be  used  as  premiums 
for  circulation  sales. 

A  week  after  the  Razorback  victory, 
the  Times  printed  17,000  copies  of  a 
four-page  broadsheet  featuring  the 
front  page,  the  front  of  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  and  color  photographs.  The 
broadsheet,  priced  at  $1,  was  put  in 
racks  and  sold  at  the  Times  office. 

Eight  advertisers  bought  space  on 
the  back  page  of  the  broadsheet,  and  a 
total  of  150  inches  was  sold  at  $5.67  an 
inch,  Cullen  said. 

White  House  staffers,  many  of 
whom  share  President  Clinton’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  Razorbacks,  called  the 
Times  to  order  the  special  sections  and 
T-shirts.  Also,  dealers  and  collectors 
from  across  the  country  ordered  copies 
of  special  sections. 

The  Times  has  signed  two  other 
agreements  to  reproduce  Times’  front 
page  on  wall  plaques,  key  chains  and 
paperweights,  and  the  Times  will  re¬ 
ceive  40%  of  all  sales. 
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sal  each  distributed  10,000  copies  of 
the  promotional  piece  at  high-traffic 
locations  around  New  York  City. 

Also,  the  promotion  was  supported 
with  local  radio  spots  during  metro 
traffic  reports  and  in-house  ads  in  the 
Times. 

“If  newspapers  can  be  seen  as  having 
potential  to  be  this  creative  and  dy¬ 
namic,  that  portends  well  for  us  to  get 
more  dollars,”  Adler  said.  “It’s  a  way  of 
trying  to  use  the  newspaper  beyond 
selling  ad  pages.” 

The  Flintstones  opened  nationally 
May  27. 


New  York  Times  produces, 
distributes  special 
Rintstone  supplement 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe  i  i  _  — 


IN  AN  ELABORATE  cross-promotion 
last  week,  the  New  York  Times  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  a  special  supple¬ 
ment  promoting  the  opening  of  The 
Flintstones,  a  Universal  Pictures  re¬ 
lease. 

The  cross-promotion  merged  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Universal  Studios,  the 
Times,  and  MovieFone. 

On  Sunday,  May  14,  1.8  million 
copies  of  the  four  color,  four  page  sup¬ 
plement  appeared  in  the  Arts  &. 
Leisure  section  of  the  Times.  The 
piece,  dubbed  Bedrock  Times,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Times  and  printed  at  its 
Edison,  N.J.  plant. 

Universal  Studios  provided  copy  and 
pictures  for  the  piece,  which  intro¬ 
duced  the  film’s  characters  in  light¬ 
hearted  stories  and  pictures  of  the  ac¬ 
tors.  Also,  the  supplement  announced 
a  national  Flintstones  sweepstakes 
sponsored  by  MovieFone,  offering  par¬ 
ticipants  a  chance  to  win  a  trip  to  Aca¬ 
pulco,  or,  “Rockapulco.” 

The  Times  is  the  exclusive  New  York 


Weekly  newspaper 
converts  to 
four-color  maeazim 


THE  WEEKLY  LOS  Angeles  Reader 
converted  on  May  27  from  a  newspaper 
to  a  glossy,  four-color  magazine  with 
the  same  name. 

The  free  Reader  has  a  weekly  press 
run  of  90,000  and  aims  predominately 
at  college-educated  young  profession¬ 
als  (ages  25-44)  with  an  average  house¬ 
hold  income  of  $50,000. 


JU  W  MJ  ^ 

WwLomsmi 

F0RAPC4ASED 
PRCHnicruKEinis 
FOR  YEARS.” 


The  Times’  supplement 


sponsor  of  MovieFone,  an  interactive 
telephone  movie  guide.  Under  an 
agreement  reached  last  fall,  the  Times 
advertising  department  and  Movie¬ 
Fone  work  in  tandem  to  develop  cus¬ 
tomized  marketing  programs  that  help 
stimulate  telephone  ticket  sales  for 
high-profile  films. 

The  Times  has  staged  other  promo¬ 
tions,  for  films  such  as  the  Age  of  Inno¬ 
cence  and  Home  Alone,  but  the  Flint¬ 
stones  promotion  is  the  “most  elabo¬ 
rate  and  ambitious”  to  date,  said  Bill 
Adler,  director  of  corporate  relations 
for  the  Times. 

“This  movie  lends  itself  to  this  type 
of  promotion  because  it  is  aimed  at 
families  and  there’s  a  lot  of  merchan¬ 
dising,”  Adler  added. 

“Newspapers  are  always  looking  to 
play  in  any  arena  and  this  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  way  to  get  it  done.  It’s  an  appro¬ 
priate  use  of  resources  for  the  Times 
and  our  partners.” 

On  Wednesday,  May  25,  ten  “stone- 
age  newscarriers”  in  “prehistorically 
correct”  costumes  provided  by  Univer¬ 


-  Cynthia  Martel 
Memorial  Press  Group 

"We're  using  Adtaker's  classified 
pagination  to  produce  the  classified 
sections  for  21  weekly  newspapers  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts.  After 
the  first  week  of  installation,  our 
Classified  Director  decided  to  change 
the  line  ad  deadline  closer  to  actual 
print  time,  strictly  due  to  the 
productivity  improvement 
we've  seen." 

"Adtaker  is  a  real  value.” 


Deana  Feldman  handing  out  the  Bedrock 
Times  supplement  to  a  young  girl  outside 
the  FAO  Schwarz  toy  store  in  New  York 
City. 
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Wrongful  discharge 
suit  dismissed 


Lega. _ 

Kansas-based  chain 
sues  Houston 
weekly  group 

Alleges  that  its  flag  design  was  plagiarized;  charges 
copyright  infringement  in  U.S.  District  Court  suit 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  A  FEDERAL  lawsuit  filed  in  Texas, 
Kansas-based  Sun  Publications  Inc.  ac¬ 
cuses  a  Houston  chain  of  stealing  its 
flag  design. 

The  lawsuit  accuses  Houston  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  of  stealing  the 
three-year-old  Sun  Publications  flag 
design  when  HCN  changed  the  name 
of  its  newspapers  to  Sun  in  February 
1993. 

The  two  flags  are  virtually  identical. 

Both  have  the  word  Sun  displayed  in 
front  of  a  yellow  rising  sun.  Both  have 
a  thick  black  bottom  border.  Both  dis¬ 
play  the  edition  name  in  smaller  type 
on  the  right. 

And  both  use  the  same  background 
color  scheme  of  a  gradually  darkening 
blue. 

“I  keep  telling  people  they’ve  got  to 
see  it  to  believe  it,”  said  Stephen  Rose, 
president  of  Sun  Publications  in  Over¬ 
land  Park,  Kan.,  a  suburb  of  Kansas 
City. 

Sun  Publication’s  lawsuit,  filed  in 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Texas,  Houston  Division,  al¬ 
leges  copyright  infringement,  trade 
dress  infringement  as  well  as  unfair 
competition  and  dilution  under  Texas 
common  law. 

Sun  said  it  introduced  its  flag  on 
Sept.  25,  1991  after  expending  “sub¬ 
stantial  time,  effort,  labor  and  money 
to  develop  a  unique  graphic  design  for 
the  masthead  of  its  various  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  suit  notes  that  both  chains  are 
members  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America  and  both  compete  for  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  individually  and  through 


i  •;  Attn  tfao  iuinac  nt  naain*  iCv-Paif  Dlan» 

The  Sun  Publications  flag  (top)  and  the 
flag  used  by  Houston  Community 
Newspapers  (bottom),  which  Sun  alleges 
was  plagiarized.  HCN  contends  the 
matter  has  been  resolved.  Not  so,  says 
Sun. 


the  USSPl. 

The  suit  asks  for  temporary  and  per¬ 
manent  injunctions  against  Houston 
Community  Newspapers. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Ray 
Blume,  chief  executive  officer  of  Hous¬ 
ton  Community  Newspapers,  declined 
to  comment  extensively  on  the  matter. 

“It’s  been  resolved,”  Blume  said. 

Asked  if  that  meant  HCN  would  be 
changing  its  flag  design,  Blume  said,  “I 
said,  I  don’t  care  to  comment  on  it.” 

Sun  Publication’s  Rose  said  he  has 
received  the  same  vague  assurances 
from  Blume. 

“He  said  they  would  change  it.  They 
haven’t  been  specific.  They  haven’t  giv¬ 
en  us  any  time  by  which  the  design 
would  be  changed.  We’re  sitting  here 
with  their  assurance  they  will  change,” 
Rose  said. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  further  legal 
action.  Rose  added. 

“If  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  goes 
by  and  they  don’t  do  anything  —  we 
don’t  have  any  choice,”  he  said. 


A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  has  dismissed  a 
wrongful  discharge  suit  brought  by  a 
former  editor  at  the  Telluride  (Colo.) 
TimeS'Journal  which  contained  allega¬ 
tions  of  drug  trafficking  and  physical 
abuse  in  the  newsroom. 

In  her  suit  against  Times-Journal  par¬ 
ent  Wick  Communications  Co.,  Marta 
Tarbell,  an  former  editor  at  the  newspa¬ 
per,  alleged  that  Tom  Bonfietti,  a  co¬ 
worker,  was  abusing  drugs  and  using  the 
newsroom  as  a  drug  trafficking  center. 
Tarbell  felt  she  had  “no  option  to  but  to 
report  the  activity.” 

After  she  reported  her  suspicions  to 
Wick  Communications  Co.,  Tarbell  said 
the  atmosphere  in  the  office  steadily 
deteriorated  and  that  Bonfietti  physi¬ 
cally  abused  her  on  at  least  one  occa¬ 
sion. 

Eventually,  Bonfietti  was  promoted  to 
publisher,  effectively  becoming  Tarbell’s 
superior,  and  Tarbell’s  husband,  a  part- 
time  columnist  at  the  paper,  was  fired. 
Tarbell  said  that  Wick  should  have 
known  that  by  making  Bonfietti  her 
boss,  she  would  no  longer  be  able  to  re¬ 
port,  much  less  stop,  the  drug  activity. 

In  her  suit,  Tarbell  said  she  was  left 
with  “no  choice  but  to  resign,”  on  July 
8,  1993.  She  sought  $437,300  in  dam¬ 
ages,  including  lost  salary,  “extreme 
emotional  distress,”  moving  costs  and 
punitive  damages. 

Originally,  the  Colorado  Department 
of  Labor  ruled  that  Tarbell’s  resignation 
was  a  de  facto  discharge,  which  allowed 
her  to  collect  unemployment  benefits 
from  Wick. 

But  in  his  ruling,  the  judge  disagreed, 
saying  “there  is  not  one  scintilla  of  evi¬ 
dence”  that  Wick  acted  “at  any  time  in 
bad  faith,  with  mailce,  or  retailiation.” 

In  his  dismissal  the  suit,  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Daniel  Sparr  said  said  Tar¬ 
bell’s  suspicions  of  drug  trafficking  were 
“based  on  speculation,  conjecture,  ru¬ 
mor  ....  This  is  pure  speculation  and 
innuendo.” 

“[TarbellNhas  totally  and  wholly 
failed  to  present  evidence  which  would 
lead  a  reasonable  juror  ...  to  determine 
there  was  a  constructive  discharge  .  .  . 
in  the  absence  of  a  constructive  dis¬ 
charge,  plaintiff  can  go  no  further.  The 
case  must  be  dismissed.” 
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Legal  Briefs 

Former  judge 
sues  Courier-]  ournal 

A  FORMER  DISTRICT  judge  has  filed 
a  defamation  lawsuit  against  the 
Louisville  Courier'] oumal  for  allegedly 
misrepresenting  her  performance  and 
qualifications  in  editorials  and  an  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon. 

Former  judge  Jackie  Schroering  filed 
the  suit  last  month. 

The  editorials  and  cartoon  were  pub¬ 
lished  before  Schroering  lost  a  bid  for 
re-election  after  eight  years  in  office. 
Two  of  the  editorials  were  endorse¬ 
ments  of  Schroering’s  opponent,  Debo¬ 
rah  Moloney.  The  other  criticized 
Schroering  for  barring  an  arrest  of  a 
woman  who  brought  a  gun  into  the 
county  courts  building. 

The  cartoon,  published  in  response 
to  Schroering’s  effort  to  block  the  ar¬ 
rest,  depicted  the  judge  as  a  monkey 
hitting  herself  on  the  head  with  a  gav¬ 
el. 

Schroering  said  in  the  suit  that  the 
cartoon  portrayed  her  “as  an  ignorant 
subhuman,  completely  incapable  or  in¬ 
competent  to  be  a  judge  or  a  responsi¬ 
ble  human  being.” 

jon  Fleischaker,  a  lawyer  for  the  pa¬ 
per,  said  the  suit  was  without  merit  and 
the  editorials  and  cartoon  were  “fully 
defensible.” 

He  said  he  would  seek  to  have  the 
case  dismissed.  —  AP 

Judge  improperly 
closed  jury  selection, 
appeals  court  says 

A  JUDGE  CANNOT  bar  all  reporters 
from  covering  jury  selection  in  a  crimi¬ 
nal  trial  simply  because  the  courtroom 
would  be  too  crowded,  the  Michigan 
Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled. 

The  3-0  decision,  handed  down  last 
month,  reversed  Barry  County  Circuit 
Judge  Richard  Shuster’s  order  keeping 
reporters  and  the  public  out  of  the 
courtroom  during  jury  selection  for  the 
murder  trial  of  Stephen  Lawrence. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  challenged 
that  order. 

Jim  Brady,  an  attorney  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  said  the  Court  of  Appeals  ruling 
protects  the  right  of  the  press  and  the 
public  to  attend  court  proceedings. 


The  court  said  that  if  judges  must 
limit  attendance  because  of  lack  of 
space,  the  order  restricting  access  must 
be  as  narrow  as  possible.  The  ruling  said 
Shuster  did  not  do  that. 

Shuster  could  have  kept  part  of  the 
jury  pool  in  other  parts  of  the  court¬ 
house  until  they  were  needed,  the  rul¬ 
ing  said. 

“It  is  clear  that  any  number  of  simple 
solutions  might  have  been  considered 
to  accommodate  the  legitimate  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  press  with  regard  to  the 
right  to  access  the  jury  selection 
process,”  the  court  said. 

The  court  rejected  the  paper’s  claims 
that  Lawrence’s  conviction  should  have 
been  reversed  because  of  the  closing 
and  that  Shuster  should  have  notified 
the  paper  and  had  a  hearing  before 
closing  the  courtroom.  —  AP 

Washington  Post 
reporter  sues  city 

A  WASHINGTON  POST  reporter  is 
suing  the  District  of  Columbia  for  $171 
million,  saying  two  police  officers  vio¬ 
lated  his  constitutional  right  to  gather 
news  by  taking  his  camera  away  during 
a  scuffle. 

In  documents  filed  last  month  in 
U.S.  District  Court,  Brian  Mooar  said 
the  officers  roughed  him  up  while  he 
was  taking  pictures  of  a  woman  the  offi¬ 
cers  had  handcuffed  to  a  mailbox  after 
stopping  her  on  a  drunken-driving 
charge  before  dawn  Dec.  18. 

Mooar  said  that  when  he  stopped  to 
take  pictures,  the  officers  tried  to  take 
his  camera  away  from  him,  injuring  his 
neck  in  the  ensuing  scuffle. 

He  got  his  camera  back  when  a  po¬ 
lice  sergeant  arrived  and  told  the  offi¬ 
cers  to  return  it. 

The  photographs  and  an  accompany¬ 
ing  story  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Post  the  next  day. 

The  lawsuit  seeks  $30  million  in 
compensatory  damages  and  $141  mil¬ 
lion  in  punitive  damages. 

Acting  City  Corporation  Counsel 
Vanessa  Ruiz  said  she  had  not  seen  the 
suit  and  therefore  could  not  say  how 
the  city  would  respond. 

U.S.  Attorney  Eric  Holder  Jr.  decided 
not  to  pursue  criminal  charges  against 
the  two  officers  because  he  believed 
there  was  not  enough  evidence  that 


they  deliberately  tried  to  harm  Mooar. 

The  officers  still  could  be  disciplined 
by  the  police  department. 

The  complaint  has  been  filed  with 
the  agency’s  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board.  —  AP 


$1 1,225  in  legal 
fees  recovered 
by  newspaper 

THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  has  received  $11,225  in  le¬ 
gal  fees  from  the  city  as  a  result  of  the 
paper’s  victory  in  a  lawsuit  to  obtain  se¬ 
cret  police  records. 

The  newspaper  spent  three  years  try¬ 
ing  to  pry  loose  records  of  police  dogs 
biting  people. 

A  judge  eventually  ruled  that  the 
documents  were  public  records,  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  was  upheld  on  appeal. 

Under  the  state’s  public  records  act, 
the  Spokesman-Review  is  entitled  to 
compensation  for  legal  costs. 

Hung  jury  in 
Philadelphia 
libel  case 

AFTER  TWO  DAYS  of  deliberation,  a 
Pennsylvania  Common  Pleas  jury  could 
not  reach  a  verdict  in  an  obstetrician’s 
libel  lawsuit  against  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 

Dr.  Bernard  Benson  had  accused  the 
newspaper  of  hurting  his  reputation  and 
business  in  publishing  a  story  in  1985 
that  described  a  malpractice  case 
against  him  which  was  settled  for  $1.65 
million,  the  News  reported. 

Benson’s  attorney,  William  Gold¬ 
stein,  contended  that  his  client’s  “right 
of  freedom  from  the  press,  his  right  to 
privacy,  the  right  to  the  sanctity  of  his 
reputation”  had  been  violated. 

The  paper  maintained  that  an  accu¬ 
rate  report  of  a  medical  malpractice 
case  could  not  be  considered  libelous 
because  it  was  based  on  public  records. 

News  attorney  Sam  Klein  argued 
that  to  put  restrictions  on  reporting 
about  public  court  records  would  violate 
the  constitutional  right  to  a  free  press. 
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News  Tech 

Vendors’ 

agreements 


Aldus  Cerp.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  said  it 
will  acquire  Compumaliun  Inc.,  for 

terms  to  be  disclosed  later.  The  suppli¬ 
er  of  network-based  print-  and  image- 
management  graphic  arts  systems  for 
managing  PostScript  production  work- 
flow  will  be  merged  in  the  new  Aldus 
Prepress  Division  located  at  Com- 
pumation’s  State  College,  Pa.,  site, 
with  marketing,  sales  and  support 
based  in  Seattle. 

Beyond  the  needs  of  the  electronic 
prepress  industry,  the  new  division  will 
pursue  on-demand  printing  and  devel¬ 
op  custom  prepress  software  for  third- 
party  vendors. 

Aulelogic  Inc.,  Thousand  Oaks, 
Calif.,  signed  an  OEM  agreement  for 
distribution  rights  to  St.  Paul-based 
3M  Co.’s  high-resolution  Dry  Image 
Paper  and  Film  materials.  The  APS- 
EnviroSafe  Imaging  System  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  companies’  two  years  of 
joint  research  and  development  of  an 
environmentally  safe  laser  imaging  sys¬ 
tem  with  output  needed  to  burn  com¬ 
monly  used  presensitized  or  wipe-on 
aluminum  plates. 

The  high-speed,  high-resolution  sys¬ 
tem  uses  no  wet  chemicals  and  consists 
of  modified  APS-7  laser  imagers  using 
Dry  Image  media  connected  on-line  to 
a  dry  media  thermal  processor. 

Weslurn  Lllholuch,  St.  Louis,  and 
Autolegic  Inc.,  Thousand  Oaks, 
Calif.,  jointly  developed  a  direct-to- 
plate  system  for  quality  color  printing 
consisting  of  DiamondPIate,  a  new 
laser  plate  from  Western  Lithotech  and 
its  parent  firm  Mitsubishi  Kasei,  Auto¬ 
logic’s  APS-Platemaster  imagesetter 
and  an  automatic  in-line  processor 
built  by  Western  Lithotech  that  uses 
water-based  chemistry. 

Island  Graphics  Corp.,  the  San 

Rafael,  Calif.-based  majority-owned 
subsidiary  of  Dainippon  Screen  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  is  developing  a  Geome¬ 


try  List  version  of  its  IslandTrapper 
software,  which  will  be  the  exclusive 
trapping  solution  offered  by  Hyphen 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  Hyphen’s 
GList  allows  developers  to  design  val¬ 
ue-added  applications  that  extend  Hy¬ 
phen  RIP  functionality. 

As  PostScript  files  are  interpreted, 
they  are  converted  into  GList,  an  ob¬ 
ject-based,  resolution-independent  dis¬ 
play  list  format  that  allows  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  applications  that  can  be  applied 
automatically  before  files  are  rasterized. 
The  new  trapping  capability  will  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  batch  process  accepting  pages 
and  graphics  (including  embedded 
EPS  files). 

Advanced  Technical  Seluliens 

Inc.,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  added  to 
its  product  line  the  Windows-based 
Advertising  Management  System  from 
Publishing  Partners  Inlernalien- 

al,  Manchester,  N.H. 

In  addition  to  incorporating  soft¬ 
ware  products  such  as  Lotus  AmiPro 
and  Microsoft  Word  and  Excel,  AMS 
supports  all  advertising  functions,  in¬ 
cluding  classified  and  retail  order  en¬ 
try,  classified  pagination,  advertising 
receivables  and  contract  management. 

Sandia  Imaging  Systems,  the  Car¬ 
rollton,  Texas,  subsidiary  of  Lasertech- 
nics  Inc.,  is  introducing  a  new  version 
of  its  Digital  Image  Recorder  Gray 
Scale  Printer  that  can  accept  Xerox’s 
Verde  Digital  Film. 

The  DIR  ordinarily  uses  laser  expo¬ 
sure  and  heat  development  to  produce 
photo-quality  images  on  dry  silver  me¬ 
dia.  Verde  film  contains  no  silver. 

Sandia  will  market  two  products,  the 
small-format  desktop  VerdeSetter  and 
another  for  microfilm.  Xerox  recently 
introduced  two  Verde  films  for  trials, 
VSX  for  scanners  and  VIX  for  image¬ 
setters. 

DuPont  Printing  &  Publishing, 

Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Mitsubishi 


Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  entered  an  alliance  to  undertake 
joint  technical  developments  and  co¬ 
market  conventional  imaging  products 
with  reduced  environmental  impact  for 
the  Asian  market.  The  companies  also 
will  source  each  other’s  products  in  se¬ 
lected  world  markets. 

SunSoft  Inc.,  a  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  business  in  Moutainview,  Calif., 
signed  a  technology  and  marketing 
agreement  with  Appio  Computor 

Inc.,  Cupertino,  Calif.,  to  provide 
Macintosh  applications  on  Solaris  by 
developing  and  testing  Apple’s  Macin¬ 
tosh  Application  Environment. 

SunSoft  may  also  include  a  trial  ver¬ 
sion  of  MAE  in  future  versions  of  So¬ 
laris.  MAE  is  a  software  operating  en¬ 
vironment  that  runs  native,  off-the- 
shelf  Macintosh-based  applications  on 
Unix  workstations. 

Pitman  Co.,  Secaucus,  N.J.,  will  rep¬ 
resent  a  broad  range  of  electronic 
imaging  products,  including  scanners 
and  imagesetters,  from  DuPont 
Printing  &  Publishing,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  The  arrangement  extends 
Pitman’s  long-term  offering  of  DuPont 
traditional  prepress  and  pressroom 
products,  including  films  and  plates. 

Merisel  Inc.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  will 
distribute  the  LS-10  Coolscan  35mm 
film  scanner  from  Nikon  Electronic 
Imaging, Melville,  N.Y.,  throughout 
the  Americas. 

Graphic  Color  Corp.,  Elk  Grove 
Village,  Ill.,  will  merge  with  the  U.S. 
operations  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp., 

Fort  Lee,  N.J. 

The  25-year-old  Graphic  Color 
makes  web  heatset  offset,  narrow  web, 
sheetfed,  specialty  flexographic  and 
energy-curable  inks. 

Harris  Publishing  Systems  Corp., 

Melbourne,  Fla.,  and  the  Vu/Text  Li¬ 
brary  Services  Inc.  division  of 
Knight -Ridder  subsidiary  Dialog  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Inc.  are  jointly  devel¬ 
oping  “a  common  set  of  resources”  to 
support  both  the  printed  newspaper 
and  the  electronic  distribution  of  mul¬ 
timedia  information.  The  nonexclusive 
agreement  broadens  a  relationship  that 
created  Imagelink,  which  image-en- 
ables  the  Vu/Text  Save  library  system. 
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Ohio  papers  exceed 
^96  recycling  goal 

OHIO  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
member  papers  have  already  exceeded 
the  recycling  goal  for  1996  set  in  the 
Ohio  Voluntary  Newsprint  Agreement 
with  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Final  statistics  for  1993  show  that  of 
the  331,580  metric  tons  of  newsprint 
consumed  by  ONA  member  news¬ 
papers,  277,550  metric  tons  —  or  87.3% 
of  the  total  —  contained  recycled 
fibers. 

The  fiber  content  percentage  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  70%  over  1992. 

The  aggregate  recycled  fiber  percent¬ 
age  for  1993  was  calculated  at  24.8%  — 
which  exceeds  both  the  agreement’s 
1993  goal  of  11%  and  the  1996  goal  of 
23%. 

ONA’s  annual  newsprint  survey  in¬ 
cluded  172  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

In  June  1992,  ONA  officers  and  three 
top  Ohio  government  officials  —  Gov. 
George  Voinovich,  Senate  President 
Stanley  Aronoff  and  House  Speaker 
Vern  Riffe  —  signed  the  voluntary 
agreement  detailing  how  ONA  papers 
will  seek  to  increase  their  use  of  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint  over  a  seven-year  period 
ending  in  the  year  2000. 

In  addition  to  the  ’93  and  ’96  bench¬ 
marks,  the  agreement  sets  a  1998  goal 
of  31%  aggregate  recycled  fiber  and  a  fi¬ 
nal  target  in  2000  of  40%. 

Irish  newspaper 
group  opposes 
mandatory  recycling 

THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPERS  of 
Ireland,  the  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  lobby  group,  is  opposing  any  pro¬ 
posals  that  would  make  paper  recycling 
mandatory. 

The  newspaper  association  is  backing 
incineration  as  the  ideal  solution  to  the 
disposal  problem. 

“An  obligation  to  use  paper  with  a 
minimum  recycled  content,  or  an  oblig¬ 
ation  to  collect  newspapers  that  the 
consumer  has  purchased  but  no  longer 
requires,  would  prove  an  intolerable  re¬ 
straint  on  the  ability  of  the  newspaper 
industry  to  function,  both  practically 
and  financially,”  an  NNI  report  said. 


The  report  said  newspaper  publishers 
were  the  middle  men  with  no  control 
over  what  they  produced  once  it  has 
been  sold. 

“Common  sense  dictates  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  disposal  lies  with  the  fi¬ 
nal  user  of  the  product,”  NNI  said. 

Looking  at  curbside  recycling  pro¬ 
grams,  the  newspaper  group  said,  “The 
NNI  does  not  feel  responsible  for  the 
organization  or  financing  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  reuse  of  paper  ‘waste’  through 
these  schemes. 

“If  there  is  a  market  for  used  paper, 
then  clearly  there  should  be  no  finan¬ 
cial  problems.  If  no  such  market  exists, 
then  these  schemes  have  no  reason  to 
exist,”  it  said. 

The  NNI  said  the  correct  policy 
would  be  to  allow  market  forces  to  op¬ 
erate  freely  and  to  combine  a  policy  of 
incineration  with  recycling. 

“Recycling  is  not  the  whole  solution,” 
it  said.  “It  needs  to  be  part  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  package.  What  we  must  avoid  is 
recycling  for  the  sake  of  recycling.” 

More  newspapers 
recycled  in  U.S. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  recovered  for 
recycling  58%  of  all  old  newspapers  in 
1993,  up  from  35%  in  1988,  according 
to  the  American  Forest  &  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

While  North  American  newsprint 
mills  have  more  than  doubled  their  use 
of  old  newspapers,  the  AF&PA  report¬ 
ed  that  only  one-third  of  the  7.4  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  recovered  newspapers  were 
recycled  into  newsprint. 

Much  of  the  remainder  was  made 
into  paperboard,  was  exported  for  recy¬ 
cling  and  went  into  packaging,  molded 
pulp,  construction  paper,  animal  bed¬ 
ding  and  hydromulch  seeding.  Smaller 
amounts  were  used  to  make  tissue, 
container-board/linerboard  and  print¬ 
ing  and  writing  paper. 

Newsprint  makers 
cut  discounts 

TWO  NEWSPRINT  SUPPLIERS  are 
pushing  for  a  second  wave  of  discount 
reductions  on  newsprint. 

Montreal-based  Stone  Consolidated 
Corp.  said  it  has  been  telling  big  U.S. 


newspaper  customers  that  it  intends  to 
cut  its  discount  six  percentage  points  in 
August.  Avenor  America  Inc.,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  gave  notice  of  an  equal  ad¬ 
justment  to  its  discounted  price  for 
Eastern  U.S.  customers,  effective  Aug. 
15. 

On  top  of  a  seven-percentage-point 
discount  reduction  that  newsprint  mak¬ 
ers  imposed  in  March,  some  big  news¬ 
papers  may  be  paying  about  20%  more 
than  they  were  in  November.  News¬ 
print  makers  have  been  successful  in 
holding  discounts  down  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  U.S.  newsprint  consumption. 

Los  Angeles  Sentinel 
opens  new  building 

ABOUT  A  THOUSAND  well-wishers 
attended  the  recent  opening  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Sentinel's  new  building. 

The  61-year-old  Sentinel,  which  de¬ 
scribes  itself  as  the  “Largest  Black- 
Owned  Newspaper  in  the  West,”  moved 
into  a  state-of-the-art,  7,800-square- 
foot-  structure  on  Crenshaw  Blvd.  in 
South  Central  Los  Angeles. 

The  computerized  broadsheet  week¬ 
ly,  which  has  44  employees,  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1933  by  the  late  Leon  H.  Wash¬ 
ington  Jr.  Its  present  publisher  and 
CEO  is  Kenneth  Thomas.  His  wife,  Jen¬ 
nifer  Thomas,  is  president  and  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer.  The  paper  claims  a  paid 
circulation  of  30,000  and  a  readership 
of  100,000. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  opening 
were  Congressman  Julian  Dixon  and 
Congresswoman  Maxine  Waters;  Police 
Chief  Willie  Williams;  several  members 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  City  Coun¬ 
cil;  former  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley;  a  representative  of  Mayor 
Richard  Riordan,  and  Los  Angeles  Su¬ 
pervisor  Yvonne  Braithwaite  Burke. 
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Cartoonists  launch 
a  media  committee 

They  want  better  communication  with  editors,  more 
coverage  of  the  Reuben  Award,  and  a  new  Pulitzer 


by  David  As  tor 

WHAT’S  THE  DIFFERENCE  be¬ 
tween  an  Oscar  winner  and  a  Reuben 
winner? 

The  former  is  an  actor  with  millions 
of  fans  who  gets  a  ton  of  media  cover¬ 
age  for  receiving  the  movie  world’s 
highest  honor. 

The  latter  is  a  cartoonist  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  fans  who  gets  barely  an  ounce 
of  media  coverage  for  receiving  the 
cartoon  world’s  highest  honor. 

This  discrepancy  is  one  reason  why 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society  has  a 
new  media  relations  committee  spear¬ 
headed  by  “Non  Sequitur”  creator 
“Wiley”  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group. 

Wiley  said  the  committee  will  not 
only  try  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
NCS  Reuben  Award  (which  goes  to 
the  “Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the 
Year”)  but  also  seek  a  new  Pulitzer 
Prize  category  for  feature  cartooning. 

“It  would  bring  more  prestige  to  the 
art,”  said  Wiley,  speaking  during  the 
business  meeting  at  last  month’s  NCS 
convention  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  only  cartoon¬ 
ists  who  can  win  a  Pulitzer  are  editorial 
ones.  The  two  exceptions  since  1922 
were  comic  cartoonists  offering  overt 
political  and  social  commentary  in 
their  strips:  “Doonesbury”  creator  Gar¬ 
ry  Trudeau  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  “Bloom  County”  creator 
Berke  Breathed  of  WPWG. 

Another  comic  cartoonist,  “For  Bet¬ 
ter  or  For  Worse”  creator  Lynn  John¬ 
ston  of  Universal,  was  a  Pulitzer  final¬ 
ist  this  year  for  her  series  on  a  gay 
teen. 

“She  deserved  to  win  a  Pulitzer,”  Wi¬ 
ley  said,  “but  sbe  didn’t  deserve  to  win 
an  editorial  cartooning  Pulitzer.  There 
needs  to  be  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature 


Wiley 


cartooning.” 

Wiley,  a  former  editorial  cartoonist 
himself,  stated  that  the  new  NCS  com¬ 
mittee  will  work  to  build  support  for  a 
feature  cartooning  prize  before  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Pulitzer  board. 

When  asked  three  years  ago  why 
there  wasn’t  a  prize  for  comic  cartoon¬ 
ists,  a  Pulitzer  spokesman  said  the 
board  is  reluctant  to  add  new  cate¬ 
gories  and  that  he  couldn’t  recall  a  for¬ 
mal  request  for  a  comic  category 
(E6?P,  April  13,  1991,  p.  36). 

What  about  the  48-year-old  Reuben 
Award?  Why  doesn’t  it  get  even  a  tenth 
of  the  media  coverage  garnered  by  the 
Oscars,  Emmys  or  Grammys?  One  rea¬ 
son  is  that  most  cartoonists  are  better 
known  for  their  creations  than  for 
their  personas  or  looks. 

But  another  reason  is  that  the  NCS, 
which  is  run  by  busy  cartoonists,  hasn’t 
publicized  and  promoted  the  Reuben 


enough. 

“About  a  third  of  the  people  that 
have  heard  of  the  Reuben  are  in  this 
room  right  now  —  and  the  rest  are  our 
spouses,  children  and  mothers,”  joked 
Wiley. 

Besides  giving  newspapers  more  in¬ 
formation  and  advance  notice  about 
the  annual  Reuben  ceremony,  Wiley 
suggested  the  possibility  of  moving  the 
event  from  Saturday  to  Friday  night  so 
that  the  results  could  appear  in  Sunday 
papers. 

He  also  suggested  instituting  a 
“reader’s  choice  award”  to  go  along 
with  the  Reuben  and  NCS  division 
prizes.  Wiley  said  newspapers  could  be 
involved  in  the  balloting,  which  would 
enable  readers  to  vote  for  their  favorite 
cartoonist. 

The  “Non  Sequitur”  creator  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  media  relations  commit¬ 
tee  will  not  only  work  for  better 
Reuben  coverage  and  a  new  Pulitzer, 
but  for  more  direct  communication  be¬ 
tween  cartoonists  and  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  about  a  variety  of  common  con¬ 
cerns.  He  said  many  cartoonists  have 
become  too  “dependent”  on  syndicates 
to  communicate  with  editors. 

Wiley  reported  that  he  has  received 
“a  great  deal  of  support”  for  the  media 
relations  committee’s  goals  when  dis¬ 
cussing  them  with  newspaper  editors, 
the  presidents  of  the  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  Council  and  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  and 
others. 

The  NCS  also  has  a  new  education 
committee  chaired  by  Tim  Oliphant,  a 
cartoonist  who  has  done  a  lot  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  committee  will,  among  other 
things,  serve  as  an  information  source 
for  cartoonists  when  they  venture  into 
the  classroom  to  teach  or  give  “chalk 
talks.” 

Speaking  of  committees,  editorial 
cartoonist  Chip  Bok  of  the  Akron, 
Ohio,  Beacon  Journal  and  Creators 
Syndicate  asked  NCS  members  about 
donating  original  art  to  benefit  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  The  cartoons  would  be  auc¬ 
tioned  off  at  the  committee’s  25  th  an¬ 
niversary  gala  next  spring. 

Next  spring  also  is  when  the  1995 
NCS  convention  will  be  held  in  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.  The  meeting  will  feature  a 
“hard-hat  tour”  of  the  site  where  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  International  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Cartoon  Art  building  is  sched- 
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uled  to  begin  in  December  1994  and 
be  completed  in  late  1995  or  early 
1996. 

NCS  president  Bruce  Beattie  said 
holding  the  convention  in  Boca  Raton 
will  demonstrate  that  cartoonists  are 
strongly  behind  the  museum.  This  sup¬ 
port  may  help  convince  more  founda¬ 
tions  and  philanthropists  to  donate 
money  to  the  museum. 

Beattie,  who  does  “Beattie  Blvd.”  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
and  editorial  cartoons  for  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  NewS'Journal  and  Copley 
News  Service,  also  noted  that  the 
NCS  will  try  to  mark  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  newspaper  comics  in  some 
way  at  the  1995  meeting. 

The  1996  meeting  will  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  NCS,  which 
plans  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by 
holding  that  convention  in  a  city 
where  it  used  to  gather  every  year: 
New  York. 

Chris  Browne  suggested  that  car¬ 
toonists  take  advantage  of  the  New 
York  locale  by  appearing  on  a  talk 
show  as  guests  and  audience  members. 
Browne,  who  does  “Comic  Strip”  for 
Universal  and  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  said  this 
would  help  increase  public  awareness 
of  cartooning. 

A  1994  gathering  that  some  NCS 
members  will  attend  is  the  October  28 
Stanley  Award  ceremony  held  by  the 
70-year-old  Australian  Black  and 
White  Artists  Club.  Australian  car¬ 
toonist  Jim  Russell  told  NCS  conven¬ 
tion  attendees  about  a  tour  package 
they  could  sign  up  for  to  visit  his  coun¬ 
try  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony,  which 
is  modeled  on  the  Reuben  event. 

The  coordinator  of  each  Reuben 
convention  is  Karen  Beattie.  This 
year’s  La  Jolla  gathering  was  co-hosted 
by  “Luann”  creator  Greg  Evans  of 
North  America  Syndicate  and  his 
wife,  Betty,  a  councilwoman  in  San 
Marcos,  Calif. 

Columnist  going  to 
Atlanta  and  United 

RHETA  GRIMSLEY  JOHNSON  is 
switching  her  thrice-weekly  column  to 
United  Feature  Syndicate  effective 
June  20. 

UFS  said  Grimsley  Johnson  has 
moved  to  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  to  take  over  the  late  Lewis 
Grizzard’s  column  slot.  She  previously 
spent  14  years  at  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Scripps  Howard 


Rheta  Qrimsiey  Johnson 


News  Service. 

Grimsley  Johnson  also  has  worked 
for  the  Auburn  (Ala.)  Bulletin,  Birm- 
ingham  (Ala.)  News  and  United  Press 
International. 

The  award-winning  columnist  and 
reporter  (profiled  in  E&P,  May  7, 
1988,  p.  40)  is  frequently  on  the  road, 
often  in  her  native  South. 


CNN  fashion  editor 
will  write  for  LATS 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “Elsa  Klen- 
sch’s  Style”  is  being  introduced  next 
month  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 

The  weekly  fashion  feature  will  in¬ 
clude  reader  questions  answered  by 
Klensch  and  leading  designers  as  well 
as  color  art. 

Klensch  does  daily  fashion,  beauty 
and  decorating  reports  and  a  half-hour 
weekend  show  for  the  Cable  News 
Network. 

Before  joining  CNN  in  1980,  the 
award-winning  Klensch  was  a  reporter, 
writer  and  editor  for  Vogue,  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  and  Harper’s  Bazaar. 

The  native  Australian  works  abroad 
three  months  a  year  in  various  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asian  locales.  While  in 
France  recently,  Klensch  did  a  cameo 
as  herself  in  the  forthcoming  Robert 
Altman  film  on  the  Paris  fashion 
scene,  Pret-a-Porter. 


Six  cartoon  panels 
in  ‘Guest’  package 

A  WEEKLY  PACKAGE  of  six  panel 
cartoons  is  being  offered  by  Whitegate 
Features  Syndicate  of  Providence, 
R.l. 


Each  “Guest  Cartoonist”  package 
includes  a  panel  on  food,  real  estate, 
entertainment,  travel,  science  and 
lifestyle. 

The  contributors  include  leading 
magazine  and  newspaper  cartoonists 
such  as  Sidney  Harris  (who  edits  the 
package),  Jane  Adler,  Leo  Cullum,  El¬ 
don  Dedini,  Ed  Frascino,  Sam  Gross, 
J.B.  Handelsman,  Rip  Matteson,  War¬ 
ren  Miller,  Peter  Porges,  Brian  Savage, 
Mick  Stevens,  P.C.  Vey  and  Jack 
Ziegler. 


D-Day  is  recalled  in 
‘Peanuts’  sequence 


CHARLES  SCHULZ  MARKED  the 
50th  anniversary  of  D-Day  last  week 
with  a  series  of  “Peanuts”  strips  show¬ 
ing  Snoopy  imagining  that  he  was  part 
of  the  famous  military  effort. 

The  sequence  also  appeared  on  a 
large  poster  sent  to  all  U.S.  “Peanuts” 
clients,  according  to  United  Feature 
Syndicate  managing  editor  for  comics 
Amy  Lago. 

Schulz  received  hundreds  of  thank- 
you  letters  from  veterans  for  a  previous 
D-Day  cartoon  on  June  6,  1993. 


C'EST  TRES 
CHIC! 


Designers  are  mad  for  mohair.  I 

Brown  is  the  hot  hue.  Hemlines  are  I 
high  and  low.  What  will  make  it  J 
from  the  fashion  runways  to  the  j 

stores  in  your  city?  Tell  your  read-  f 
ers  all  that  and  more  with  our 
Fall^inter  Fashion  Special  Feature 
Package.  Plus  the  latest  on  acces¬ 
sories,  menswear.  children's  chic, 
clothing  care  and  more.  It's  20 
' ,  haute  features  and  10  photos.  And 
supplemental  ColorFotos.  ' 

Fall/Winter  Fashion  is  available 
via  AP  DataFeatures  high-speed 
wire,  on  diskette  or  camera-ready 
by  mail.  Call  today  for  samples  at 
(61 9)  293-1 81 8.  Or  fax  this  ad  and 
your  address  to  (61 9)  297-0537.  i 
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formed  the  syndicate  that  it  was 
pulling  the  sequence,  said  Universal 
managing  editor  Alan  McDermott. 
That  was  the  Bloomington,  111.,  Panta- 
graph,  where  executive  editor  Fred  Kar- 
don  stated  that  he  felt  the  sequence 
was  not  up  to  Garry  Trudeau’s  usual 
satirical  standards  and  “would  be 
patently  offensive  to  a  large  segment  of 
our  readership.” 

Kardon,  who  said  he  usually  likes 
“Doonesbury,”  did  note  that  the  PantU' 
graph  would  mail  copies  of  the  June  6- 
11  strips  to  readers  who  requested 
them. 

Trudeau  also  did  a  potentially  con¬ 
troversial  May  23-June  4  series  about 
the  indictment  of  seven  tobacco  exec¬ 
utives  for  falsely  testifying  before  Con¬ 
gress.  But  Universal  said  it  knew  of  no 
papers  that  dropped  the  wish-fulfill¬ 
ment  sequence. 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  defend  smoking 
anymore,”  McDermott  said,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  why  the  strips  didn’t  cause 
a  bigger  flap. 


Martha  Smith  and  Dinah  the  dog, 


any  kind  of  competitive  threat  to  the 
Journal,  which  is  the  biggest  paper  by 
far  in  the  state. 

The  award-winning  writer,  who  has 
halted  her  dog  column  during  the 
grievance  process,  noted  that  the  pa¬ 
per  even  required  Dinah  to  attend  a 
May  29  hearing  on  the  dispute. 

“It  vowed  to  ‘appeal  any  decision  to 
arbitration  on  procedural  grounds’  if 
the  dog  was  not  present!”  recalled 
Smith,  a  16-year  Journal  veteran. 

Smith  said  it  is  “funny  but  pathetic” 
that  Journal  executives  would  worry 
about  Dinah  when  they  should  be  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  contract  negotia¬ 
tions. 

“Where  are  their  priorities?”  Smith 
asked.  “Why  are  they  wasting  time  has¬ 
sling  me  over  something  so  ridiculous?” 

— David  Astor 


CWS  package  has 
cartoons  on  soccer 


A  SELECTION  OF  25  cartoons  and 
graphics  about  soccer  is  being  offered 
by  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  “World  Cup  Wit”  contributors, 
who  are  from  more  than  a  dozen  coun¬ 
tries,  appear  in  the  “Wit  of  the  World” 
and  “Views  of  the  World”  packages 
syndicated  by  the  New  York  City-based 
CWS. 


‘Doonesbury’  series 
gets  editor  reaction 

ABOUT  A  DOZEN  “Doonesbury” 
clients  contacted  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  after  receiving  the  June  6-11 
sequence  about  gays  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  sequence  mentioned  a  book 
that  says  the  church  used  to  perform 
gay  marriages.  A  number  of  the  news¬ 
papers  wanted  to  know  if  such  a  book 
exists,  and  Univetsal  told  them  it  does. 
Villard  is  publishing  Same-Sex  Unions 
in  Premodern  Europe,  by  Yale  Universi¬ 
ty  history  professor  John  Boswell,  on 
June  30. 

As  of  June  6,  only  one  paper  had  in- 
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A  “World  Cup  Wit”  cartoon. 
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Investigation  into 
Detroit  JO  A  antitrust 
charges  heating  up 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ANTITRUST  INVESTIGATORS  RECENTLY  spent  three 
hours  talking  with  Macomb  Daily  publisher  J.  Gene  Cham¬ 
bers  about  the  suburban  paper’s  charge  that  Detroit’s  jointly 
produced  daily  papers  are  trying  to  drive  it  out  of  business. 

The  May  17  visit  by  two  antitrust  division  representatives, 
John  Weedon,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department’s  Cleve¬ 
land  Field  Office,  and  Kevin  Culum,  is  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  federal  investigation  into  the  charges  of  preda¬ 
tory  pricing. 

Independent  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Macomb 
Daily,  Daily  Tribune  of  Royal  Oaks  and  the  suburban  De¬ 
troit  Advisor  &  Source  Newspapers,  formally  complained 
last  fall  that  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency  had  set  certain 
ad  rates  at  predatory  levels  to  take  business  from  the  subur¬ 
ban  papers.  Officials  at  DNA  flatly  deny  the  charge.  DNA 
is  the  joint  operating  agency  managing  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  operations  for  Knight-Ridder’s  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Gannett’s  Detroit  News. 

Several  Michigan  congressmen,  including  U.S.  Sen.  Carl 
Levin,  urged  an  investigation  into  the  charges. 

In  an  April  26  letter  to  Levin,  the  assistant  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  in  charge  of  the  antitrust  division  confirmed  the  divi¬ 
sion  had  launched  an  investigation. 

“We  have  been  in  contact  with  Mr.  J.  Gene  Chambers, 
publisher  of  Independent  Newspapers  Inc.,  regarding  this 
matter  and  are  currently  investigating  whether  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  information  to  indicate  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  You  may  be  assured  that  when  we  have  completed  our 
investigation,  we  will  take  any  further  action  that  may  be 
appropriate,”  assistant  attorney  general  Anne  Bingaman 
wrote  Levin. 

Reviews 

Continued  from  page  23 

Kansas  and  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  settlement  house 
fame. 

La  Follette  carried  investigative  articles  regularly,  probing 
environmental  problems,  monopolies,  corruption  in  the 
Senate,  even  taking  on  the  control  policies  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press. 

His  wife.  Belle,  wrote  a  column  in  the  magazine  and 
turned  it  to  investigative  topics,  too. 

There  are  a  number  of  books  on  La  Follette,  including  a 
two-volume  work  by  his  wife  and  daughter.  But  this  book, 
after  duly  worshipping  La  Follette,  gets  into  more  of  the  nit¬ 
ty-gritty,  from  dealing  with  some  of  his  unpopular  positions 
(he  opposed  entry  into  World  War  I)  to  describing  a  disas¬ 
trous  banquet,  when  he  went  to  pieces  while  making  a  bid 
for  the  1912  Republican  presidential  nomination. 

The  banquet  was  an  affair  of  the  Periodical  Publishers 
Association,  representing  a  who’s  who  of  publishing  in  1912, 
including  toastmaster  Don  Seitz  of  the  Nete  York  World. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

6/7/94  5/31/94 

6/8/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

50.25 

49.875 

47.00 

Capital  Cities/A^  Inc.  (NY) 

731.00 

739.75 

537.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.875 

27.75 

23.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

35.50 

36.375 

28.75 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

17.00 

16.875 

15.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

51.50 

52.875 

50.00 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

19.25 

19.00 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.125 

56.375 

53.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

32.875 

32.125 

28.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.00 

22.75 

21.625 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

26.875 

25.125 

20.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

30.00 

28.75 

36.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

25.375 

25.50 

27.75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ' 

22.75 

22.00 

18.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

36.25 

36.625 

28.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

28.25 

26.375 

27.875 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

32.375 

32.375 

30.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

57.875 

58.75 

51.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

236.50 

232.50 

240.75 

*  Initial  Public  Offering  -  1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  ( Weekly  Closing  Quotes ) 

Stock 

6/7/94 

5/31/94 

6/8/94 

Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

16.875 

16.875 

11.875 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

15.875 

15.75 

12.625 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

18.50 

18.875 

19.75 

Reuters  (c) 

44.125 

42.00 

30.3125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.75 

19.50 

18.375 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.75 

15.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.875 

14.75 

12.125 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.375 

23.875 

23.625 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.22 

6.10 

4.68 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

52.75 

53.50 

40.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

1  Prepared  for  E6?P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

In  the  audience  were  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  hour  got  late  and  Wilson  shucked  his  prepared 
speech  and  spoke  pleasantly  off  the  cuff.  But  not  La  Follette. 
Tired  and  worn,  having  taken  a  shot  of  whiskey  before  en¬ 
tering  the  hall,  he  picked  up  his  60-page  speech  and  got 
confused  with  it.  He  harrangued  the  publishers  and  editors 
for  two-and-a-half  hours,  until  1  a.m.,  for  not  living  up  to 
their  responsibilities.  Many  walked  out.  When  the  ill-con¬ 
ceived  speech  was  over,  Seitz  rose  to  apologize  for  “the 
wicked,  foolish  and  untruthful  attack  that  has  just  been 
made”  upon  the  press.  La  Follette  stayed  in  power  in  his 
own  state  and  garnered  4.8  million  votes  for  president  on 
the  Progressive  Party  ticket  in  1924.  After  his  death.  La  Fol¬ 
lette ’s  magazine  became  the  Progressive . 

Weisberger,  author  of  17  books,  is  the  “In  the  News” 
columnist  for  American  Heritage.  ■Efii'P 
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Interactive  Communications 

Framework  for 
the  Cox 
interactive  plan 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

TO  AVAIL  ITSELF  of  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  technology  and  new  capabilities, 

Cox  Newspapers  is  operating  on  five 
assumptions  that  provide  the  frame¬ 
work  for  its  efforts  in  the  “new  digital 
medium  that  is  emerging  from  the 
converenge  of  personal  computer  and 
telephone,”  according  to  Peter  Winter, 
vice  president  of  development  at  Cox 
Newspapers. 

Winter  spoke  at  the  recent  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  conference  in  Phoenix. 

The  first  assumption  is  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer,  “broadly  defined,”  will 
be  the  “ultimate  controlling  unit”  for 
reception  of  information,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  transactional  services  in  the 
home.  Winter  said. 

The  personal  computer  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  penetrate  the  consumer  market 
“exponentially”  and  on-line  services 
“will  continue  to  grow  at  about  a  500% 
penetration  rate  over  the  next  five 
years,”  Winter  said.  At  the  end  of  those 


Peter  Winter 


the  .  .  .  communications  purposes  of 
the  typical  newspaper  company. 

“You  can  stop  reading  the  mystifying 
articles  about  the  relative  advantages 


The  personal  computer  will  continue  to  penetrate 
the  consumer  market  ‘‘exponentially”  and  on-line 
services  “will  continue  to  grow  at  about  a  500% 
penetration  rate  over  the  next  five  years,” 
Winter  said. 


five  years,  personal  computers  “will 
have  penetrated  three  million  sub¬ 
scribing  households.” 

“The  personal  computer,  we  believe, 
will  control  television,  which  will  be 
peripheral,”  he  said. 

Cox’s  second  assumption  is  that  “the 
nature  of  the  conduit  into  and  out  of 
the  homes  is  absolutely  irrelevant  to 


of  copper,  coaxial  or  fiberoptics,”  Win¬ 
ter  said.  “It  doesn’t  matter.” 

The  telephone  company  likely  will 
emerge  as  the  pivotal  conduit,  “for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  understand 
switching  better  than  anybody  else,” 
and  because  most  American  homes  al¬ 
ready  have  telephones  in  their  homes. 

However,  Winter  said,  “1  doubt  very 


much  whether  any  one  company  will 
be  able  to  dominate  transmission  and 
distribution  of  information  and  enter¬ 
tainment.” 

A  third  assumption  is  that  database 
marketing,  or  segmentation,  will  be 
“absolutely  essential”  for  newspapers. 
Winter  said. 

If  the  personal  computer  is  the  “de¬ 
cisive  framework”  and  the  telephone 
line  is  the  “principal  conduit  into  the 
home,”  then  “it  seems  to  us  that  the  fi¬ 
nancial  underpinnings  of  the  new  dig¬ 
ital  medium  will  be  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  direct  marketing,  and  not  on 
the  principles  of  advertising  as  we 
know  it  today.” 

Winter  cited  the  increased  usage  of 
direct  mail,  which  is  “simply  one  facet 
of  direct  marketing.” 

“Advertisers  obviously  are  increas¬ 
ingly  disappointed  with  the  waste  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  mass  media  buy  ....  The 
methodology  of  direct  marketing  is 
100%  the  reverse  of  the  methodology 
of  mass  advertising.” 

Database  marketing  is  a  “highly 
mystifying  concept,  right  up  there  with 
the  Flat  Earth  Society,”  Winter  said. 
However,  “it  is  nothing  but  common 
sense.” 

Winter  issued  one  caveat:  “The 
premise  of  database  marketing  is  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  commercial  promise  of 
database  marketing.” 

Winter  said  that  while  it  is  “intellec¬ 
tually  intoxicating”  to  store  “endless 
amounts  of  information  about  9  mil¬ 
lion  households”  on  a  computer,  “it  is 
neither  mandatory,  profitable  or  cost- 
effective  to  always  reach  those  individ¬ 
ual  households  individually.” 

The  key  to  understanding  database 
marketing  is  that  “it  helps  you  to  seg¬ 
ment  audiences  as  broadly  or  as  nar¬ 
rowly  as  your  audiences  require,”  Win¬ 
ter  said,  and  one  of  the  driving  forces 
behind  the  new  digital  medium  is  a 
“race  to  see  who  can  more  cost-effec¬ 
tively  deliver  segmented  audience  in 
the  most  effective  way.” 

Cox’s  fourth  assumption  —  “There 
is  no  place  and  there  will  be  no  role  for 
an  electronic  newspaper  in  the  emerg¬ 
ing  new  digital  medium”  —  runs 
counter  to  some  industry  expectations 
of  what  the  newspaper  of  the  future 
will  look  like. 

“It  is  human  nature  to  relate  the  un¬ 
familiar  to  the  familiar;  that’s  why  ra¬ 
dio  was  once  wireless  and  the  automo- 
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bile  was  once  the  horseless  carriage,” 
Winter  said. 

However,  “making  a  one-on-one 
translation  from  what  we  currently  do 
...  to  what  we  will  do  on  personal 
computers  and  telephones  makes  no 
sense  at  all ... .  An  electronic  newspa¬ 
per  isn’t  going  to  happen.” 

Therefore,  newspapers  must  focus 
on  the  services  that  new  technology 
will  make  available. 

“The  key  to  surviving  for  any  news¬ 
paper  company  is  the  ability  to  pack¬ 
age  and  the  ability  to  segment,”  Winter 
said. 

“Those  are  the  two  skills  that  we 
should  be  focusing  on.” 

Cox’s  final  assumption  should  offer 
comfort  to  those  who  feel  over¬ 
whelmed  by  catch  phrases  and  techni¬ 
cal  jargon. 

“Many  of  the  fundamental  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  new  digital  medium  are 
already  well-known;  we  already  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  it  will  look 
like,”  Winter  said. 

“It  will  be  used  primarily  for  commu¬ 
nications,  and  the  applications  that  are 
most  popular  on  these  services  are  self¬ 
generating,  with  people  delineating 
their  own  particular  interests  and  be¬ 
ing  able  to  form  their  own  community 
around  it.” 

Comsat  offers 
global  service 

COMSAT  MOBILE  Communications, 
the  Clarksburg,  Md.,  division  of  Com¬ 
sat  Corp.,  began  duplex  high-speed 
data  service  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region 
through  its  earth  stations  in  Anatolia, 
Turkey,  enabling  it  to  offer  worldwide 
DHSD  service  through  its  own  earth 
stations. 

Journalists  can  use  the  service  to 
transmit  high-resolution  image  files, 
compressed  video  and  audio  signals 
from  almost  anywhere. 

The  company  said  the  added  regional 
service  ensures  reliable  connections 
from  any  location. 

According  to  Comsat,  the  Indian 
Ocean  region  is  the  fastest  growing  in 
the  Inmarsat  system.  The  new  DHSD 
service  covers  the  half  of  the  globe  from 
the  eastern  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  west¬ 
ern  Pacific  Ocean  and  can  be  used 
without  prior  arrangement  for  fast, 
short-term  needs. 

Transmissions  to  and  from  mobile 
terminals  are  automatically  connected 
to  international  public  switched 
56kb/sec.  digital  networks  via  Comsat 


land  stations,  which  are  also  located  in 
California  and  Connecticut  for  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Texas  rejects  Nil 

THE  TEXAS  PUBLIC  Utility  Commis¬ 
sion  has  rejected  a  plan  to  allocate 
three-digit  Nil  phone  numbers  for  use 
as  information  services  because  of  the 
unfair  advantage  the  scarce  numbers 
would  provide  a  handful  of  holders. 

The  three-member  commission  in 
April  agreed  with  an  administrative  law 
judge’s  ruling  and  said  a  policy  needs  to 
be  developed  on  who  can  use  the  num¬ 
bers  and  for  what  purposes. 

Newspapers  and  other  companies 
had  argued  that  providing  information 
such  as  weather,  stock  quotes  and  clas¬ 
sified  car  ads  by  phone  would  serve  the 
public  interest. 

But  PUC  spokesman  William  New- 
church  said  the  public  might  have  oth¬ 
er  ideas  on  how  to  use  Nil  numbers, 
the  most  common  of  which  is  911  for 
emergency  police,  fire  and  ambulance 
services. 

A.H.  Belo’s  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  several  Cox  Newspapers,  including 
the  Austin  American-Statesman,  were 
seeking  Nil  numbers,  which  are  easier 
to  remember  and  dial  than  regular  sev¬ 
en-digit  numbers. 

Other  applicants  included  Infodial 
Inc.,  LCT  Long  Distance  Inc.,  New 
Times  Inc.,  SMR  Systems  Inc.,  United 
Bell  and  Mobile  Telecommunication 
Technologies  Inc. 

Desktop  info 

U.S.  NEWSWIRE  HAS  signed  an 
agreement  to  become  an  information 
source  for  Desktop  Data  Inc.’s 
NewsEdge,  an  on-line  news  service  that 
transmits  user-defined  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  clients’  computers. 

Individual  Inc. 
adds  news  sources 

INDIVIDUAL  INC.,  CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass.,  has  added  32  new  information 
sources  for  its  First!  and  HeadsUp  elec¬ 
tronic  news  products,  among  them 
Agence  France-Presse,  Inter  Press  Ser¬ 
vice  and  29  daily  newspapers,  including 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  USA  Today. 

News  and  information  from  AFP  and 
the  dailies  are  provided  by  Knight-Rid- 


der’s  Dialog  Information  Services,  an 
Individual  investor  and  development 
partner.  Other  new  material  comes 
from  the  MicroPatent  Wire  and  Warren 
Publishing’s  computing,  communica¬ 
tions,  broadcasting  and  consumer  elec¬ 
tronics  newsletters. 

Individual’s  products  use  licensed 
technology  to  match  content  with  a 
subscriber’s  interests.  The  tailored  orga¬ 
nizational  and  executive  “current¬ 
awareness”  products  are  delivered  elec¬ 
tronically  via  fax,  e-mail  and  wireless 
networks  or  onto  enterprise  groupware 
platforms. 

On-line  travel 
service  planned 

TRIBUNE  CO.  AND  America  Online 
Inc.  are  planning  to  start  a  computer¬ 
ized  travel  and  tourism  information  ser¬ 
vice,  Destination  Florida,  on  AOL  be¬ 
ginning  this  summer. 

In  addition,  through  AOL,  Tribune’s 
Orlando  Sentinel  plans  to  introduce  an 
electronic  version  of  the  paper  for  per¬ 
sonal  computer  users  later  this  year,  fol¬ 
lowed  next  year  by  its  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sun'Sentinel.  The  papers  will  supply  in¬ 
formation  to  the  tourism  service. 

Destination  Florida  will  supply  infor¬ 
mation  about  attractions,  hotels,  sports 
and  entertainment  about  the  Sunshine 
State,  the  destination  of  30  million 
travelers  a  year. 

Available  to  more  than  700,000  AOL 
users,  the  service,  through  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  TicketMaster,  also  will  sell 
tickets. 

Startext  offers 
on-line  guide 
to  restaurants 

STARTEXT  HAS  INTRODUCED  a 
guide  that  gives  its  subscribers  access  to 
complete  menus  of  restaurants  in  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  area. 

The  new  feature  on  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Tele  gram’s  12-year-old  electronic 
information  service  allows  users  to 
make  selections  in  advance  of  arriving 
at  a  restaurant,  or  for  delivery  to  home 
or  work. 

Each  entry  also  includes  restaurant 
locations,  hours,  specials  and  delivery 
options. 

Cuisine  is  listed  in  29  categories. 
Restaurants  pay  quarterly  advertising 
rates  and  are  responsible  for  updating 
menus  as  needed. 
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Brumback  said. 

While  ink  on  paper  remains  one  of 
the  most  useful,  reliable  and  economi¬ 
cal  formats  for  reporting  daily  news,  he 
maintained.  Tribune  and  other  news¬ 
paper  concerns  have  found  tremen¬ 
dous  success  with  such  technologies  as 
audiotex. 

And  these  companies  are  working  to 
provide  information  via  on-line  ser¬ 
vices,  CD-ROM,  video,  telephone  — 
“or  however  the  customer  wants  it,” 
Brumback  said. 

“That’s  the  key:  providing  our  local, 
brand-named,  quality  information 
however  the  customer  wants  it,  con¬ 
tent  edited  with  journalism’s  heritage 
of  leadership  and  the  ability  of  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  to  make  sense  of 
their  work  and  to  help  make  the 
worked  work,”  he  added. 

“No  matter  how  the  new  informa¬ 
tion  age  shapes  up,  these  core 
strengths  of  newspapers  will  remain.  If 
we’re  smart,  we’ll  simply  bring  our  ba¬ 


sic  skills  and  our  close  relationships 
with  advertisers  to  whatever  new,  digi¬ 
tal  delivery  channels  come  down  the 
road.  And  make  no  mistake,  the  digital 
age  is  what’s  down  the  road  for  all  of 
us.” 

Brumback  mentioned  some  of  the 
groups  and  subsidiaries  Tribune  has  es¬ 
tablished  so  the  company  will  advance 
as  technology  advances,  including  a 
technology  advisory  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  executives  from  all  the  com¬ 
pany’s  media  businesses  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals  from  outside  the  company  with 
technical  expertise. 

He  urged  the  publishers  to  educate 
senior  managers  about  the  importance 
of  digital  production  and  digital  deliv¬ 
ery  of  ad  and  editorial  content. 

Brumback  also  told  the  attendees 
they  should  demand  uniform  guide¬ 
lines  for  Electronic  Data  Interchange, 
a  system  allowing  advertisers,  ad  net¬ 
works  and  ad  agencies  to  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  transactions  or  messages  elec¬ 
tronically.  He  noted  the  NAA  and 
INCA-FIEJ  Research  Association  en¬ 


dorse  universal  guidelines. 

Chris  Oakley,  group  chief  executive 
of  the  British  company  Midland  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers  Ltd.,  echoed 
Brumback’s  sentiment  that  newspapers 
via  newsprint  is  not  an  obsolete  form 
—  and  he  told  the  publishers  they 
should  stop  paying  experts  to  tell  them 
the  printed  word  is  dead. 

“I’m  sure  that  when  Caxton  made 
his  first  impression,  there  was  already 
someone  telling  him,  too,  that  the 
printed  word  was  on  the  way  out,”  he 
said,  referring  to  the  English  printer. 

“The  simple  fact  is  that  unless  there 
is  a  bigger  and  more  sudden  shift  in  so¬ 
cial  behavior  than  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  the  printed  word  will  be  around 
long  after  those  experts  prophesying 
doom  in  an  all-electronic  future  have 
eaten  their  words.” 

Oakley  related  that  while  the  British 
media  rarely  are  united,  they  con¬ 
curred  in  1991  that  he  and  five  part¬ 
ners  had  paid  too  much  for  three 
dailies  —  including  the  Birmingham 
Post  and  Evening  Mail  —  along  with  a 
regional  Sunday  paper,  one  profitable 


weekly  and  a  handful  of  money-losing 
weeklies  and  regional  magazines. 

Oakley  addressed  a  FIEJ  conference 
in  Prague  seven  months  after  acquiring 
the  papers  and  divulged  plans  to  sweep 
away  inefficiency,  break  through  old 
union-imposed  restrictions,  cut  costs 
and  improve  quality. 

His  remarks,  he  recalled,  were  greet¬ 
ed  with  considerable  skepticism. 

“My  Prague  presentation  was  per¬ 
haps  seen  as  a  farewell  performance, 
whistling  in  the  dark  before  being  re¬ 
moved  by  the  bankers,”  he  said. 

How  has  Midland  Newspapers  fared 
amid  this  gloom  and  doom? 

He  said  the  group  has  expanded  to 
include  20  free  weeklies  and  two  paid 
weeklies,  and  the  company’s  portfolio 
of  magazine  and  specialty  publication 
titles  has  more  than  quadrupled. 

Oakley  reported  that  profits  in  1993 
were  about  $24  million  and  profit  mar¬ 
gin  was  21%.  Currently,  Midland  is  op¬ 
erating  with  a  25%  profit  margin. 

Total  advertising  revenues  for  the 
entire  press  in  the  region  increased  by 


2.3%  last  year.  Midland’s  ad  revenues 
grew  by  8.5%,  excluding  acquisitions. 

Midland’s  operating  profit  per  em¬ 
ployee  increased  from  $6,000  in  1991 
to  about  $16,500  in  1993,  even  though 
the  company  now  employs  about  100 
more  people. 

“  .  .  .  Never  underestimate  the  pow¬ 
er  of  naivete,”  Oakley  said.  “It’s  so 
much  easier  to  confound  the  experts 
and  win  if  you  don’t  know  enough  to 
realize  that  it’s  impossible.” 

Oakley  complained  that  U.K.  re¬ 
gional  newspaper  groups  are  becoming 
more  centralized. 

“Corporate  directors,  based  at  head 
offices,  have  proliferated  while  centers 
have  been  cutting  budgets  to  cope  with 
the  recession,”  he  said.  “And  with  cor¬ 
porate  directors,  of  course,  come  cor¬ 
porate  secretaries  and  corporate 
deputies  with  secretaries  of  their  own. 

“Then  they  have  to  justify  their  ex¬ 
istence  by  inventing  corporate  policies, 
pronouncements  upon  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  upon  advertising  rate  increases, 
upon  newspaper  cover  prices  that  are 
supposed  to  hold  good  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

“What  rubbish!  All  this  may  he  fine 
if  you  are  selling  washing  powder  or 
Coca-Cola  and  marketing  a  single 
brand  image  worldwide.  Local  news¬ 
papers  are  about  selling  dozens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  brand  images,  matched  to  local 
demands  ....  We  need  diversity 
among  our  titles,  not  conformity.” 

Oakley  boasted  that  Midland  has 
few  group  policies  and  almost  no  cor¬ 
porate  staff,  adding,  “We  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  our  head  office  staff  to  a 
minimum.” 

He  pointed  out  the  company’s  four 
stated  goals:  maintain  the  flat  manage¬ 
ment  structure;  eliminate  all  unneces¬ 
sary  costs;  try  harder  to  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  publishing  service,  and  pick  team 
players  who  want  to  win. 

“We  shall  avoid  too  much  introspec¬ 
tion  and  too  much  agonizing  about 
whether  the  printed  word  will  survive 
and  concentrate  instead  on  delivering 
growth  for  our  shareholders  and  pros¬ 
perity  for  our  staff,”  he  said. 


Low  re-elected 

K.  PRESCOTT  LOW,  chairman  and 
publisher  of  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  was  re-elected  to  a  two-year  term 
as  president  of  the  International  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  at 
the  47th  World  Newspaper  Congress  in 
Vienna. 


‘  .  Never  underestimate  the  power  of  naivete,” 

Oakley  said.  “It’s  so  much  easier  to  confound 
the  experts  and  win  if  you  don’t  know  enough  to 
realize  that  it’s  impossible.” 
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ilarities  in  the  two  columns,  according 
to  Nauman.  He  noted  that  Wisehart 
and  Dawson  have  known  each  other 
since  1972,  when  they  worked  together 
in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  ombudsman  wrote:  “Wisehart ’s 
general  theme,  approach,  a  number  of 
his  proposals  for  changing  television 
and  some  of  his  language  were  lifted 
from  Orlando.” 

Nauman  reported  that  Wisehart  told 
him  that  since  the  column  was  primari¬ 
ly  entertainment  —  a  “throw-away”  — 
the  fact  that  it  was  derivative  could  not 
have  harmed  readers. 

“But  the  matter  is  indeed  of  critical 
importance  to  the  Bee  and  to  its  jour¬ 
nalists,”  Nauman  continued.  “Their 
credibility  rests  on  the  perception  of 
honesty,  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
newsgathering  profession  ....  If  a 
newspaper  isn’t  seen  as  basically  honest, 
it  is  nothing.” 

Dawson  expressed  sorrow  over  Wise- 
hart’s  departure  and  said  he  regarded 
him  as  “one  of  the  finest  writers  I  have 
ever  worked  with.  And  1  still  consider 
him  a  good  friend.” 

Attack 

Continued  from  page  1 5 

column  of  criticism  by  Hilton  Kramer. 
It  regularly  carries  Brent  Bozell  Ill’s 
conservative  critiques  of  the  media. 

Nor  is  the  Times  the  only  New  York 
paper  to  come  into  the  Post’s  sights. 
Mortimer  Zuckerman,  who  has  owned 
the  Daily  News  for  over  a  year,  has  also 
been  a  regular  target. 

Zuckerman  is  also  a  real  estate  de¬ 
veloper  who  has  contracted  with  the 
city  and  the  transit  agency  to  buy  the 
New  York  Coliseum  and  build  an  office 
complex  on  the  site.  Since  he  has 
failed  to  build  the  $335  million  project, 
he  stands  to  lose  a  $34  million  letter  of 
credit  he  gave  as  a  deposit. 

While  all  the  city’s  papers  —  with 
the  notable  exception  of  the  News  — 
have  covered  the  story  aggressively, 
and  have  editorialized  urging  the  city 
to  pocket  Zuckerman’s  $34  million  and 
put  the  property  up  for  bid  again,  only 
the  Post  has  made  sport  of  it:  With 
every  story  on  the  wheeling  and  deal¬ 
ing  between  Zuckerman  and  city  offi¬ 
cials,  it  runs  a  “Coliseum  Countdown” 
logo  with  Zuckerman’s  picture  and  the 
number  of  days  left  until  the  letter  of 
credit  falls  due. 


Shop  Talk 
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ent  view  of  the  world  than  what  he 
gets  on  television. 

What  newspapers  are  doing  today  is 
telling  the  reader  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  paper  that  they  haven’t 
seen  on  TV. 

Newspapers  are  seen  as  obsolete, 
outdated  and  inessential,  when  many 
of  our  stories  are  innovative,  enlight¬ 
ening  and  groundbreaking. 

In  fact,  many  stories  generated  by 
local  newspapers  become  the  top  items 
on  TV.  1  have  found  that  many  people 
are  unaware  of  this. 

Without  scanning  the  local  and  re¬ 
gional  newspapers,  TV’s  nightly  na¬ 
tional  news  and  shows  like  20/20,  A 
Current  Affair  and  PrimeTime  Live 
would  have  a  harder  time  presenting 
interesting  TV  reports. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  outside 
the  news  business  know  it  was  a  hard¬ 
working  Albuquerque  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  who  dug  up  the  information  on 
how  the  government  performed  radia¬ 
tion  experiments  on  people?  That  sto¬ 
ry  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  but  many  peo¬ 
ple  probably  don’t  know  a  newspaper 
was  the  hero. 

Also,  when  TV  or  radio  shows  use 
our  stories,  we  should  guard  our  local 
news  jealously  and  demand  mention  of 
our  name  and  call  attention  to  copy¬ 
right  laws.  This  is  critical  to  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  image.  We  must  convince  the 
reader  we  are  not  distributors  of  sec¬ 
ond-hand  news,  as  many  perceive  us 
today. 

What  some  newspapers  are  doing 
with  local  news  is  a  tragedy.  Many  cut 
back  to  the  point  they  just  don’t  print 
it  anymore. 

Take  obituaries,  perhaps  the  most 
read  articles  in  any  newspaper.  Most 
local  newspapers  limit  the  amount  of 
information  allowed  in  an  obit.  The 
reason  is  called  a  space  problem.  We’d 
better  find  space. 

Recently  a  relative  of  mine  died  in 
Pittsburgh.  I  purchased  the  paper  and 
found  just  two  sentences  about  my 
aunt,  an  82-year-old  person  who  lived 
in  that  area  for  75  years.  If  it  bothers 
me,  when  I  understand  the  structure  of 
a  newspaper,  imagine  now  a  reader 
feels  who  doesn’t  care  about  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  space  problem. 

So  once  again,  I  say,  find  the  room 
or  make  the  room. 

Another  area  is  religion  news.  Most 
newspapers  don’t  even  have  a  full-time 
religion  writer,  even  though  religion  is 


a  large  part  of  the  community.  We 
don’t  see  a  lot  of  good,  balanced  reli¬ 
gion  stories  in  most  newspapers  today. 
Instead,  some  newspapers  prefer  to  pi¬ 
geonhole  religious  news  by  listing  ser¬ 
vice  times  and  highlighting  events  and 
holidays.  There  is  more  to  report  than 
the  occasional  scandal  on  the  religion 
scene.  It’s  a  good  area  to  put  more  ef¬ 
fort  into. 

Local  news  has  reached  computers 
with  vigor.  As  a  computer  owner,  I  re¬ 
cently  signed  on  to  Access  Atlanta  and 
I  must  say,  I  was  impressed.  The  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper  has  plenty  of  local 
news,  including  full  local  obituaries. 

1  understand  that  many  newspaper 
organizations  are  getting  on  line  and 
beginning  to  key  on  more  local  news. 
Although  I  am  not  completely  sold  on 
computer  newspapers  yet,  there  are 
some  things  being  done  right,  and  a 
prime  example  of  that  is  highlighting 
all  the  local  news. 

In  a  New  York  Times  article  recent¬ 
ly,  David  Scott,  publisher  of  electronic 
information  services  at  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  said  the  Ac¬ 
cess  Atlanta  on  line  service  will  feature 
all  news,  but  a  key  message  will  be  “lo¬ 
cal,  local,  local.” 

The  information  1  found  on  Access 
Atlanta  was  school  sports,  local  real  es¬ 
tate  data,  a  precinct  police  blotter  and 
long,  local  obits,  something  I  failed  to 
read  in  the  Pittsburgh  newspaper. 

There  are  many  drawbacks  to  com¬ 
puter  newspapers,  and  the  major  one 
we  hear  is  that  there  are  still  so  few 
computers  out  there. 

Can  you  imagine  $3,000  computers 
in  every  house  in  America,  including 
in  poor  or  disadvantaged  homes  where 
the  problem  may  be  paying  the  heating 

bill? 

On  top  of  the  cost  of  the  computer 
itself,  there  are  also  monthly  fees  to 
sign  on  to  computer  services. 

The  revolutionary  electronic  news¬ 
paper  is  about  to  appear  in  our  faces. 
We  might  be  heading  for  trouble  if  we 
put  all  the  fresh  news  on  line,  aban¬ 
doning  the  loyal  home  customers.  It’s  a 
good  argument,  at  least  for  now.  Will  it 
be  a  bonanza  or  will  it  blow  up  in  our 
faces? 

I  think  it  has  a  chance  of  succeeding 
notwithstanding  some  pricing  impedi¬ 
ments  and  if  the  marketing  is  done 
correctly.  However,  there  is  one  ap¬ 
proach  I  am  totally  in  agreement  with: 
Mr.  Scott’s  emphasis  on  “local,  local, 
local.”  It’s  a  theme  we  should  be  hear¬ 
ing  from  many  of  our  editors.  It  should 
be  a  page  one  priority.  ■Ec*'P 
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YearBook 


New  1994 

Editor  &  Publisher  International 

ifear  Book* 

The  Comprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Industry  Information 


Essential  Data  for  Everyone  Working  In 
or  With  the  Newspaper  Industry! 

EIGHT  EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS  WITH 
CONVENIENT  TAB  DIVIDERS 

•  Section  I— U.S.  Dailies 

•  Section  II— U.S.  Weeklies  and  Special  Newspapers 

•  Section  III— Canadian  Newspapers 

•  Section  IV— Foreign  Newspapers 

Thorough  data  for  these  sections  include  area  population, 
circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  special 
editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications  and  more.  Find 
the  people  you  really  need  with  comprehensive  lists  of  names, 
titles,  areas  of  responsibility,  addresses,  phone  and  fax 
numbers. 

•  Section  V— News,  Picture  and  Syndicated  Services 

•  Section  VI— Newspaper  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services 

•  Section  Vll-Other  Organizations  and  Industry  Services 

Names,  titles,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers, 
membership  directories,  journalism  schools  and  faculty, 
newspaper  representatives,  foreign  correspondents,  brokers 
and  appraisers.. .and  more. 

•  Section  VIII— Who’s  Where 

A  listing  of  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel 
alphabetically  by  last  name  with  title,  newspaper  and  phone 
number. 

More  than  250,000  Newspaper  Facts! 


Order  Now! 


Mail  your  order  and  payment  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year 
Book,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account,  call 

(212)  675-4380,  ext.  333. 

Payments  must  accompany  all  orders.  NY,  CA,  DC,  LA  and 
Canada  add  appropriate  tax.  Please  supply  proper  street 
address  for  UPS  delivery.  No  deliveries  will  be  made  to  P.O. 
boxes.  All  remittance  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


1994  EDITION  ON  CD-ROM,  TOO! 

Find  The  Information  You  Want  Instantly 

With  a  CD-ROM  drive  linked  to  your  PC,  you’ll  have 
access  to  Year  Book  information  instantly.  A  fully  indexed, 
searchable  database  allows  you  to  pull  out  Year  Book 
information  with  the  criteria  you  select. 

It’s  Easy,  It’s  Fast 

The  simple,  menu-activated  search-and-display  capability 
of  our  CD-ROM  makes  finding  data  and  compiling  lists  easier 
than  ever. 

Exportable  Data 

All  the  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  in  a  wide 
range  of  formats,  including  Word  Perfect.  Lotus,  DBF, 

ASCII,  etc. 

Listing  Capabilities  for  Mailings 
The  CD-ROM  can  be  purchased  with  listing  capabilities, 
too.  Customize  mailing  lists  for  each  of  your  communications 
projects. 

CD-ROM  Sections 

The  Year  Book  CD-ROM  includes  all  the  Year  Book  data 
for  U.S.  Dailies,  U.S.  Weeklies,  Canadian  Newspapers, 
Foreign  Newspapers,  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Who’s 
Where  sections. ..names  of  contacts  and  their  areas  of 
responsibility,  plus  other  critical  information  about 
newspapers,  newspaper  suppliers  and  service  companies. 


For  answers  to  technical  questions  about  the 
CD-ROM,  call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  444. 


Pricing 


One  to  four  copies:  $100  per  copy 

Bulk  orders  of  five  or  more:  $92  per  copy 

International  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  copy 

Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities:  $495 

Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  with  listing  capabilities:  $895 

Network  versions  are  available.  Please  call 
(212)  675-4380,  ext.  333  for  pricing. 


Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monrtily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 

Friendships,  like  marriages,  are 
dependent  on  avoiding  the 
unforgivable. 

John  D.  MacDonald 


_ BUSINESS _ 

SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  vs^ant  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


_ CARTOONS _ 

ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Wildlife  humor 

For  samples  call  (216)  251-1389 


ENTERTAINMENT 

PHOTO  ILLUSTRATED  11X14  enter¬ 
tainment  page  -  movie,  trivia, 
nostalgia.  Weekly,  monthly.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  NY  Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount 
Vernon,  NY  11552.  (914)  664-8780. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940;  (914) 
692-4572.  Fax  (91 4)  692-831 1 . 


Friends  are  the  sunshine  of  life. 

John  Hay 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843 

SYNDICATION  SERVICES 

Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (212)  755-4363 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ ADVERTORIAL _ 

Put  Added  Value  Into  Your 
Space  Sales. 

Well-Written,  Advertiser-Friendly  Copy. 
TOM  A  HAWK  PROMOTIONS 
(201)773-1800 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BOISE,  IDAHO,  best  opportunity  for 
growing  a  business.  Merger-acquisition 
opportunity.  Excellent  frontend  for  print 
shop,  inhouse  marketing,  publishing 
firms  or  corporate.  Contracts  in  place. 
Typography-Desktop  Publishing-Service 
Bureau.  Service  Bureau,  Box  8329, 
Boise,  ID  83707. 

CARTOONIST 

Using  Your  Ideas  -  I'll  FAX  (Overnight) 
Custom  Cartoon,  any  subject  -  Sales/ 
Promo/Editorial  $150.  (212)265-2942 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)536-1900 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozzeman, 
MT59715,  (406)  586-6621 


Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 

Benjamin  Franklin 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.Englond  (617)  446-071 1 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601 )  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Eclwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631-5709 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
tor  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
92 10  Thornton  Rd.  -  Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  -  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boco  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personaf  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  ond  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Appraisal  -  Brokerage 
PO  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-3560 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-01 70. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Voncouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


37-YE4R  OLD  Chicago  north  suburban 
weekly.  '93  gross  $650,000.  PO  Box 
307,  Glenview,  IL  60025. 


FOR  SALE 

2,200  weekly  in  great  growth  area  on 
FL-GA  line  just  off  1-75.  $85K.  (91 2) 
559-71 79  or  (904)  973-6711. 

NEW  JERSEY.  Long  established  paid 
circulation  2nd  class  paper  with  legal 
notices.  Nice  area.  Asking  $140,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS.  3,500  paid, 
$320,000  sales,  positive  cash  flow, 
nice  rural  area.  Available  under 
$200,000. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  S.  1450,  Box  54,  Boston, 
MA  02116.  (617)536-1900. 

SEND  FOR  LIST.  Texas  newspapers, 
some  owner  financing.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


E&P’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place. 

(2U)  6754380 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PARTNERS  WANTED 

NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  alternative 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Santa  Fe, 
Albuquerque,  Taos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reader- Vi  doge  Voice  quality.  Training 
available/stable  staff.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 
(505)  986-0105 

PARTNER  SOUGHT  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  coastal  award-winning  weekly 
newspapers  and  commercial  web  press 
operation  grossing  $1.5  million  plus. 
Growth  potential  excellent  with  capital 
infusion.  (805)  683-1955  ext.  30. 

SPORTS  SEMINAR 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

Break  into  Sports  Communication! 
Seminar  will  help  you  get  the  com¬ 
petitive  edge  to  get  started.  7/14,  15. 
Mary  Washington  College, 
Fredericksburg,  VA  22401-5358.  $93. 
For  information  and  to  register  call 
(703)  899-4628. 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 

1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 

FAX  YOUf:*  AD  TO  (ai  2)  929-1259 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOpticd  (310)  372-0372. 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


REA4ANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (21 5)  820-9669 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

Time  is  the  most  valuable  thing  a  man 
can  spend. 

Laertius  Diogenes 


LAKE  CHARLES  AMERICAN  PRESS 
(318)494-4040 

Two  (2)  McCain  660  Inserters 
Six  (6)  into  one  (1 )  -Complete 

Three  (3)  pace  pack  mini-stack  counter 
stackers. 

One  (1)  Ferag  Double  Gripper  Con¬ 
veyor  new  chain  -  three  (3)  months  old 
-  104  feet  with  infeed  and  output  sta¬ 
tions. 

Two  (2)  Nolan  Jampol  Bottom  Wraps 

Two  (2)  Nolan  Jampol  In-Line  Pacers 

One  (1)  Nolan  Jampol  90%  Electric 
Roller  Turn 

One  (1 )  Nolan  Jampol  90%  Belt  Turn 

Two  (2)  Bell  and  Howell  Diverters 

Two  (2)  Bell  and  Howell  Hopper 
Loaders 

One  (1)  No  arc  ultra  plus  30X40  dou¬ 
ble  plate  burner 

Miscellaneous  belt  and  roller-top  con¬ 
veyors,  drive  motors,  gears,  etc. 


PRESSES 


DON'T  SEUYOUR  PRESS 
LJntil  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1976  NEWS  KING, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  folder,  low 
usage,  running,  best  offer;  5/u  HARRIS 
Ml  10  1978,  6/u  HARRIS  V22  w/JFl 
folder  and  upper  former;  4/u  Harris 
V15A1978w/JF7and  JF25. 

Tel  (91 3)362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (61 6)  458-6611 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

He  is  happiest,  be  he  king  or  peasant, 
who  finds  peace  in  his  home. 

Johann  von  Goethe 


FOR  SALE 

9/u  two  folder  SSC  press,  com¬ 
prised  of  2-4  "highs",  1982  vintage, 
with  or  w/out  heotset,  many  extras. 

4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

2  add-on  Community  1969  and  1971 
vintage  units,  good  condition. 

2  Baldwin  105C.O.V. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


GOSS  METROLINER  22"  cut-off  X 
65.5",  1  mono  unit,  2  -  3/C  units,  4 
RTP's  new  1977,  2:1  folder.  $950,000 
U.S. 

Miller-Nohab  (MAN)  OP- 1600  new 
1982-87,  22  3/4  X  66",  4  mono  units 
2-3  color  units,  2:1  folder,  6  meg 
splices.  $950,000  U.S. 

3  cary  pasters. 

WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
(708)459-9700  FAX:  (708)459-9707 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

7- unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 986  vintage. 

8- unit  Community  (4  floor  units  to  2 
stacked  sets). 

3-unit  Community  w/Community  folder. 

2- unit  Goss  Community  press. 

1  -unit  Community  w/Community  folder. 
Goss  SC  folder  w/ upper  former 

3- Unit  Web  Leader  w/2  mono  units 
and  1  Quadracolor  unit,  1 977. 

6-unit  News  King,  3  stacked  sets. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 983  vintage. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

2  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/4"  each  w/double  upper  formers. 
Add-on  Metro  units  w/RTP's,  22  3/4". 
One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former,  22  3/4". 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (9 1 3)  492-62 1 7 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 
capabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 


NEW  BRUSH  DAMPENERS  For 
Urbanite  and  Community 
GRAPHIC  INSTRUMENTS,  INC. 
PHONE  (815)  648-4611 
FAX  (815)  648-2856 


NEXPO  94  SHOW  SPECIAL 
See  us  in  booth  1 557 
Orient  Press 

4  unit  16,000  per  hour  newspaper 
press,  folder 

1/4  folder,  30  hp  Fincor  Drive 


FOB  New  Delhi,  India 
One  Year  Warranty 

On  display,  stock  unit  manufactured  by 
The  Printers  House,  New  Delhi,  India. 
Fully  compatible  with  Goss  Community 
presses.  Featuring  running  circumferen¬ 
tial  register  and  pneumatics. 

Western  Web  Sales 
PO  Box  61 1 
Atwood,  CA  92601 

(71 4)  970-9036  Fax  (71 4)  970-9388 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fox  (816)  887-2762. 


NOW  ON  SALE 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)  675-4380. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  ‘iTART*; 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SPEaRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-NIE- 

FUNDRAISING  SPECIAUSTS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades 
Stop  Savers  and  more 
Allan  Schreibman,  (810)  399-6100. 

CONSULTANTS 

45  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)  272-6173. 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


FREE  AOZ  DEUVERY  OF  YOUR  PAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  1  -800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (only I ) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

BPW  Enterprises  Inc.  Leaders  in  Boy 
Crews-Adult  Crews.  PIA  orders  $15 
and  up.  Top  references.  Write  BPW 
Enterprises  Inc.,  4141  Canyon  Rd., 
Macon,  GA  31210. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Boy  Crews-Adult  Crews  Best  rates  in  the 
industry.  Excellent  references.  Contact 
Phil  Webb,  (912)477-8362. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEORICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 


MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Une  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
con  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)953-0780. _ 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Controcts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

McMAHON  CENTENNIAL 
PROFESSORSHIP 
IN  NEWS-EDITORIAL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  H.  H.  Herbert  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  is  now  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  from  Professionals  seeking  the 
opportunity  to  teach  or  journalism  pro¬ 
fessors  seeking  a  change. 

The  McMahon  Centennial  Professorship 
is  a  nine-month  non-tenure  track  faculty 
appointment  beginning  August  16, 
1994  through  May  15,  1995.  Salary, 
teaching  responsibilities  and  support  for 
research  and  creative  activity  are  very 
competitive. 

To  apply,  applicant  must  ( 1 )  have  sub¬ 
stantial  professional  experience  in  news 
reporting,  writing  and  editing;  (2) 
demonstrated  professionalism  of  the 
highest  standards;  (3)  have  experience 
in  teaching  (newsroom  and/or  aca¬ 
demic);  (4)  a  sincere  desire  to  teach;  (5) 
provide  three  letters  of  reference  from 
journalism  professionals;  (6)  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  vita/resume  detailing  pro¬ 
fessional  and/or  academic  experience 
in  journalism.  Experience  in  graphics 
and/or  photojournalism  would  be 
helpful. 

Screening  of  applications  will  begin 
July  1,  1994.  All  applications  and 
materials  should  be  sent  to: 

Director 

School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication 
University  of  Oklahoma 
860  Van  Vieet  Oval 
Norman,  OK  73019 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer 

Women  and  minorities  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  PROFESSIONALLY  oriented  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  seeking  a  temporaiy  but  full¬ 
time  person  to  teach  in  the  department 
during  the  second  semester  1994-95. 
AbiliW  to  teach  communications  law 
helpful  but  not  required.  Salary: 
$15,000.  Applicant  must  have  signifi¬ 
cant  experience  in  news  work.  He  or 
she  will  teach  three  courses,  possibly 
including  a  large  lecture  class.  The  posi¬ 
tion  runs  from  January  9,  1 995  through 
May  31,  1995,  with  possibility  for 
renewal.  Send  letter,  resume  and  three 
letters  of  reference  to  Prof.  Jim  Patten, 
Head,  Department  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ  85721 . 
Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

DIREaOR  OF  NEW  BUSINESS 
VENTURES 

Join  the  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  St. 
Paul,  MN,  in  growth  area  publishing  of 
advertising  supported  annuals  and 
periodicals  for  under-served  readers 
and  advertisers. 

Responsibilities:  Full  divisional  P&L  and 
implementation  responsibility  for  a 
series  of  small,  niche-market  specialty 
ubiications.  Identify  and  evaluate  new 
usiness  opportunities  while  acting  as 
general  manager  overseeing  sales, 
production  distribution  and  editorial  for 
existing  publications. 

Qualifications:  3-5  years  experience  in 
media,  preferably  publishing.  Keen  ana¬ 
lytical  skills,  and  willingness  to  work 
hands-on.  A  B.A./Masters  degree  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Compensation  includes  base  salary 
with  substantial  share  in  division's 
ocjerating  profits.  Excellent  benefits. 
Please  send  or  Fax  (612)  228-5307 
resume  to: 

Alexandra  Roddy 
Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
345  Cedar  St. 

Saint  Paul,  MN  55101-1057 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LEADER,  MOTIVATOR  SOUGHT 
Our  present  Retail  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  is  off  to  a  Chicago  daily,  leaving 
big  shoes  to  fill.  You  may  have  what  it 
taxes  to  step  right  in  if  you  are 
motivated  by  exceeding  sales  goals  and 
leading  a  talented  ancT aggressive  retail 
and  tdemarketing  sales  staff.  Strong 
organizational,  communication  and 
creative  skills  a  must.  Our  13,500 
circulation  newspaper  offers  com¬ 
petitive  salaiy;  bonus  and  share  of  earn¬ 
ings  potential,  as  well  as  a  beautiful 
new  building,  all  in  a  thriving  university 
community  with  excellent  quality  of  life. 
Our  small,  quality-conscious  newspaper 
group  offers  training  support  and 
opportunity  for  talented  leaders  to 
improve  and  advance,  either  within  the 
company  or  on  the  outside.  Only  the 
best  need  apply.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Julie  Speirs,  Advertising 
Director,  Kearney  Hub,  PO  Box  1988, 
Kearney,  NE  68847.  A  member  of 
World  Newspapers  Inc. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBUSHER 

The  Miami  Herald  and  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.  are  seeking  a  publisher  to  manage 
The  Florida  Keys  Keynoter,  a  twice 
weekly,  11,000  circulation  paper, 
located  in  the  beautiful  Florida  Keys. 
Full-time  and  freelance  staff;  editor,  ad 
director,  and  finance  director  report  to 
publisher.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
5  or  more  years  participative  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  a  newspaper 
of  similar  size  and  market;  journalism 
or  advertising  background  a  plus.  Skills 
should  include  planning,  budgeting, 
marketing,  customer  service,  staff 
development  and  community  relations. 

Please  send  or  Fax  resume  to  Jacqui 
Love  Marshall,  VP/Human  Resources, 
The  Miami  Herald,  One  Herald  Plaza, 
Miami,  FL  33132,  FAX  (305)  376- 
2870. 


:  E&P's  offices  will  be 

closed  on  Monday,  July  4th  in  observance  of  Independence 
Day.  Please  note  this  when  placing  your  ad. 


BATES  COLLEGE 
DIREaOR  OF  COLLEGE  RELATI(}NS 

Bates  College  seeks  applications  and  nominations  for  a  Director  of  College  Rela¬ 
tions.  This  position  is  newly  created,  resulting  from  the  merger  of  the  News  Bureau 
and  the  Office  af  College  Publications  into  an  Office  of  College  Relations. 

The  Director  will  facilitate  the  professional  and  support  staff  in  the  coordination 
and  production  of  all  of  the  College's  messages  to  external  publics,  and  will  be  the 
college's  principal  representative  in  relations  with  the  media.  The  Director  will 
report  to  the  Vice  President  for  Administrative  Services,  but  will  work  closely  with 
the  President,  the  senior  staff,  a  communications  leadership  team  of  representatives 
from  major  user  offices,  and  with  the  faculty. 

A  Bachelor's  degree  is  required;  the  Director  should  hove  extensive  experience 
with  media  relations  and  the  coordination  of  public  messages  through  a  variety  of 
formats-the  press,  television  and  radio,  ana  publications-as  well  as  having  an 
interest  in  emerging  communication  technologies.  The  Director  should  nave 
excellent  communication,  organizational  and  leadership  skills,  and  should 
understand  and  support  the  gools  of  liberal-arts  education. 

Bates  College,  located  in  southern  Maine,  1 40  miles  north  of  Boston  and  25  miles 
from  the  Maine  coast,  is  a  highly  selective  liberal  arts  college  of  approximately 
1525  undergraduate  students  and  144  FTE  members  of  the  faculty.  Bates  is 
recognized  among  the  nation's  leading  colleges  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Applications  and  nominations  should  be  sent  by  JULY  8,  1994  to: 

DIREaOR  OF  COLLEGE  RELATIONS  SEARCH  COMMITTEE 
PERSONNEL  OFFICE 
2  ANDREWS  ROAD  -  LANE  HALL 
BATES  COLLEGE 
LEWISTON,  ME  04240 

Bates  College  values  a  diverse  college  community  and  seeks  to  assure  Equal 
Opportunity  through  a  continuing  and  effective  Affirmative  Action  program. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES 
Award  winning  weekly  Chicago  area 
suburban  newspaper  group  seeks 
experienced  advertising  account  execu¬ 
tives  for  Barrington  and  Bannockburn 
offices  to  develop  new  business,  moke 
sales  presentations  and  provide  the 
highest  quality  of  customer  service  to 
existing  accounts.  Prior  print  advertising 
sales  experience  required.  Excellent  com¬ 
mission  structure  for  full  time  position  as 
well  as  a  full  benefits  package  which 
includes  401 K  plan  and  comprehensive 
medical  insurance.  Please  send  resumes 
to  Advertising  Sales  Manager,  Pioneer 
Press,  2201  Waukegan  Road,  Suite  E, 
1 75  Bannockburn,  IL  6001 5. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a 
48,000  seven-day  daily  in  Zone  5.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  a  hands  on 
ENTHUSIASTIC  management  style  with 
the  ability  to  lead,  motivate  and  train 
an  experienced  inside  and  outside 
sales  staff,  CREATIVE  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  try  new  strategies,  a  strong 
advertising  sales  background,  famil¬ 
iarity  with  budgeting  processes  and 
Lotus  123  plus  experience  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  print  and  broadcast  environ¬ 
ment.  Competitive  salary,  bonus  plan, 
complete  benefits  package  and  a  won¬ 
derful  area  to  live  and  work.  Send  letter 
of  interest,  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  06945,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

UVE  IN  THE  ROCKIES!  Growth  market 
cradled  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  is  looking  for  a  proven  team 
leader,  trainer,  motivator,  and  problem 
solver  with  a  minimum  of  2  years 
classified  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  hove  a  solicf  track  record  of 
creative  approaches  to  expanding  the 
newspaper's  share  of  market  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  A  Gannett  27,500  daily 
34,000  Sunday  newspaper.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  letter  of 
introduction  to: 

Jean  Paben 

Fort  Collins  Coloradoan 
POBox  1577 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado  80522 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Albuquerque  Publishing  Company, 
agents  for  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  is  seeking  an 
individual  with  a  proven  track  record  in 
a  JOA  operation.  The  individual  would 
possess  a  minimum  of  five  years 
classified  experience  and  the  ability  to 
manage  both  inside  and  outside 
classified  sales  staffs.  Expertise  in  devel¬ 
oping  new  products,  utilizing  innovative 
marketing  techniques  and  application 
of  new  technologies  in  a  sales  environ¬ 
ment  required.  Excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package  to  include: 
annual  MBO,  401 K,  health  and  dental 
plans.  Send  resume  including  salary 
history  to:  Kim  McDonough,  Albuquer¬ 
que  Publishing  Company,  PO  Drawer  J- 
T,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87103. 

Freedom  means  choosing  your 
burden. 

Hephzibah  Menuhin 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  75,000 
circulation  Texas  daily.  Direct  our  staff 
of  15  in  the  personnel,  technology,  and 
sales  functions  to  achieve  lineage  and 
revenue  objectives.  Good  motivator, 
trainer,  knowledgeable  in  both  inside 
and  outside  sales.  Audiotex  knowledge 
and  experience  a  plus.  Send  resume  to 
Amarillo  Globe-News,  PO  Box  2091, 
Amarillo,  TX  79166,  ATTN:  AD 
DIREaOR 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

Major  west  coast  daily  in  competitive 
market  ranked  as  one  of  the  top  ten  in 
classified  and  legal  advertising  in  the 
nation  is  looking  to  enhance  successful 
classified  auto  dealer  marketshare. 
We're  seeking  an  individual  top  in  their 
field  with  proven  record  of  success. 
Must  have  strong  creative,  motivational 
skills  to  lead  and  inspire  salespeople  to 
capitalize  on  opportunities.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Box 
06943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCEUENT  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY... 

Atlanta  (GA)  Journal  and  Constitution, 
the  ninth-largest  circulation  newspaper 
in  the  United  States,  is  seeking  a  person 
to  direct  the  sales  efforts  of  our 
automotive  team.  Our  sales  team  con¬ 
sists  of  14  account  representatives  who 
are  responsible  for  producing  in  excess 
of  $50  million  annually. 

Successful  candidates  should  have 
classified  management  experience  at  a 
mid-  to  a  large-size  newspaper  or  have 
automotive  advertising  management 
experience  at  a  major  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
automotive  advertising  and  auto 
dealers'  needs  required.  Leadership- 
through  team  motivation  and  personal 
example-should  be  apparent. 

Send  resume  with  cover  letter  outlining 
why  you  should  be  considered  for  this 
position  along  with  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to: 

C.  Dean  Welch,  Director 

Classified  Advertising 
Atlanta  (GA)  Journal  and  Constitution 
PO  Box  4689 

Atlanta,  GA  30302 

If  you  are  planning  on  attending  the 
NAA  Classified  Conference  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  June  26-29,  1994, 
calf  (404)  526-5278  to  set  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  an  interview. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Well-established,  award- winning, 
20,000  circulation,  5-day  newspaper 
in  strong  economic  market  is  seeking  a 
sales  manager  with  solid  newspaper 
background  and  a  demonstrated  ability 
to  lead,  motivate  and  train  a  sales  staff. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
strong  advertising  sales  and  marketing 
skills;  knowledge  of  advertising  design, 
jnd  a  solid  track  record  of  increasing 
newspaper's  share  of  market  through 
creative  approaches.  College  degree 
preferably  in  advertising,  business  or 
marketing.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  history  to  Advertising/ 
Marketing  Director,  Colorado  Daily, 
839  Pearl  Street,  Boulder,  CO  80302 
I  or  Fax  to  (303)  443-9357. 


ADVERTISING 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS/ADVERTISING 
AGENCY  MANAGER 

Looking  for  an  aggressive,  career- 
oriented,  self-starter  with  the  ability  to 
train,  coach  and  motivate  their  sales 
group  to  achieve  success! 

Must  possess  extraordinary  mastery  of: 

*  Sales 

*  Presentations 

*  Use  of  research 

*  Numbers  analysis 

*  Forecasting  &  budgeting  procedures 

*  Identifying  sales  opportunities 

*  Addressing  competitive  media 

*  New  product  development 

*  Managing  staff  of  eight 

Experience  in  advertising  management 
essential;  knowledge  of  advertising 
agencies  desirable;  work  experience 
with  large-volume  companies'  market¬ 
ing  efforts  useful;  college  degree 
required. 

Position  offers  a  complete  benefits 
package  including  salary  and  incen¬ 
tives. 

If  you  are  the  best,  we  want  you  on  our 
team.  Mail  resumes  to  address  below  or 
Fax  to  (502)  582-4560. 

THE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
Human  Resources  Department 
POBoxE-144 
525  W.  Broadway 
POBox  740031 
Louisville,  KY  40201-7431 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADVERTISING 


OUTSTANDING  ADVERTISING 
MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Patriot  Ledger,  an  87,000  circula¬ 
tion  Monday-Friday  evening  and 
101,000  Saturday  AM  weekend  news¬ 
paper  serving  the  market  south  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  is  seeking  a  Retail  and  National 
Advertising  Manager. 

This  person  will  report  to  the  Retail/ 
National  Advertising  Director  and  will 
be  responsible  for  managing  the  daily 
functions  of  the  department,  including 
direct  involvement  with  major  retail 
accounts. 

We  are  seeking  a  results  oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  experience  working 
within  a  highly  competitive  market. 
Required  skills  include;  a  broad  range 
of  sales/marketing  management  expe¬ 
rience,  expertise  with  major  accounts 
and  the  ability  to  develop  effective  sales 
materials  and  presentations.  Strong 
leadership,  communication,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  analytical  skills  are  also  essen¬ 
tial.  A  college  degree  in  marketing, 
management  or  communication  and 
experience  working  with  computerized 
systems  are  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package. 

Qualified  applicants  can  send  a  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  The  Patriot  Ledger, 
Human  Resources  Manager,  400 
Crown  Colony  Drive,  Quincy,  MA 
02169,  or  Fax  to  (617)  786-7259.  All 
replies  are  confidential. 


NATIQNAL  AND  MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  As  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  we 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  encourage  minorities  to  apply. 


Sun  Newspapers  is  seeking  to  recruit  a 
National  and  Major  Accounts  Manager 
to  supervise  a  staff  of  four.  This  position 
reports  directly  to  the  Vice  President  of 
Sales  and  Marketing.  Located  in  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio  area.  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers  is  the  nation's  largest  ABC  audited 
paid  weekly  newspaper  group. 

The  position  requires  successful  media 
sales  management  experience  in  print 
media,  including  the  use  of 
sophisticated  presentation  materials 
and  sales  training.  Our  candidate 
should  be  degreed,  and  prior  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine,  radio,  TV,  or  agency 
experience  would  be  helpful.  The 
market  has  potential  for  new  business, 
and  developing  this  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  job  requirement. 

Sun  Newspapers  is  owned  by  Sun- 
Media  Corporation,  and  this  is  a  high 
profile  position  suitable  for  an  uncom¬ 
monly  talented  and  motivated  person 
willing  to  work  toward  the  successful 
implementation  of  an  aggressive  five 
year  plan.  Four  new  publications  have 
been  added  in  the  past  twelve  months 
and  several  more  are  planned. 

We  are  seeking  to  hire  and  promote 
exceptional  achievers  and,  accordingly, 
offer  an  attractive  compensation 
package  including  a  base  salary  and 
performance  bonuses. 

Please  send  your  resume  to  Peter 
Deverall,  Vice  President  of  Sales  and 
Marketing,  Sun  Newspapers,  5510 
Cloverleaf  Parkway,  Cleveland,  OH 
44125. 


TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 

If  you're  a  dynamic  telemarketing  man¬ 
ager  with  a  vision  for  productive 
change  and  the  sense  of  urgency  to  get 
there  quickly... 

We've  got  a  talented  staff,  first-class 
facility  and  a  market  that's  highly  com¬ 
petitive,  constantly  changing  and 
among  the  best  in  the  country  in  which 
to  live  and  work. 

If  you  have  five  years  of  successful  sales 
management  experience  and  you're 
looking  for  a  new  opportunity,  please 
send  your  resume,  cover  letter  and 
salary  requirements  to  Mark  Mangone, 
Circulation  Director/Sales  Devel¬ 
opment,  The  Orange  County  Register, 
625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
92701 . _ 

TELEMARKETING  MANAGER:  For  a 
200,000-(-  circulation  daily  Classified 
Advertising  Department.  Experience 
and  skills  required  for  motivation,  train¬ 
ing,  new  account  development,  account 
upgrading,  and  customer  service.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  CSI  and/or  Sll  systems 
helpful.  Must  be  goal  oriented.  Salary, 
Bonuses  and  benefits.  Send  resume,  his¬ 
tory  and  requirements  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence  to: 


George  D.  Schultz 
Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Democrat  and  Chronicle/Times  LInion 
55  Exchange  Boulevard 
Rochester,  NY  14614 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

THE  FLORIDA  KEYS  Keynoter,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  twice-weekly  (13,000  paid) 
newspaper  in  tfie  Florida  Keys,  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  individual  to  lead  its  8  person 
advertising  department.  Applicants 
must  have  strong  sales  and  planning 
ability,  minimum  of  2  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  with  excellent  lead¬ 
ership,  teamwork,  and  people  man¬ 
agement  skills.  Send  resume  to  Jacqui 
Love  Marshall,  VP/Human  Resources, 
The  Miami  Herald,  One  Herald  Plaza, 
Miami,  FL  331 32. 


THE  SANTA  FE  REPORTER,  a  25,000 
circulation  weekly,  seeks  a  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  with  at  least  five  years  of  newspa¬ 
per  sales  management  experience. 
Candidates  should  be  hands-on  man¬ 
agers  with  a  proven  record  in  display 
and  classified.  We  need  an  aggressive 
leader  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 
Send  caver  letter  and  resume  to:  Asso¬ 
ciate  Publisher,  PO  Box  2306,  Santa 
Fe,  NM  87504. 


WEEKLY  SUBURBAN  newspaper  group 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  outside, 
hands-on  advertising  manager  for  our 
Apache  Junction  office.  Applicants 
should  be  team-spirited,  knowledgeable 
of  marketing  from  a  small  business  posi¬ 
tion,  hard  working  and  looking  for  a 
company  ta  call  home.  We're  looking 
for  a  creative  leader,  not  o  top-down 
supervisor  type.  Send  resume  and 
qualifications  to  Ed  Dulin,  Independent 
Newspapers,  IICXX)  N.  ^ottsdale  Rd., 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85254. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR 

Talented  page  designer  who  can  han¬ 
dle  news  graphics  efficiently  and 
effectively  for  a  1 70,000  daily  in  a 
growing  Southern  CA  county.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Sally  Ann 
Maas,  AME/Features  &  Art,  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  3512  14th  St.,  Riverside, 
CA  92502. _ 

FULLY  PAGINATED,  northwest  New 
Mexico  newspaper,  20,000  circulation, 
looking  for  an  experienced  page 
designer.  Applicant  must  have  journal¬ 
ism  experience  as  well  as  a  good  eye 
for  design.  Must  be  FULLY  proficient  in 
QuarkXPress  and  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  Adobe  Photoshop  and 
Aldus  Freehand.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ple  of  design  work  attention  Design 
Editor,  PO  Box  450.  Farmington,  hJM 
87499.  No  phone  calls  please. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

EXPERIENCED  graphic  designer  with 
background  in  creating  informational 
graphics,  layaut,  full  color  production 
and  systems  operations  needed.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary,  excellent  benefits.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bryan  Allison,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  800 
South  Valley  View  Boulevard,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89107,  (702)  259-41 28. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Financial  daily  needs  information 
graphics  specialist  to  run  art  depart¬ 
ment.  Five  years'  experience  with  news 
graphics  and  Mac  chart,  strong  inter¬ 
personal  skills  essential.  Duties  include 
coordinating  assignments  with  editors 
and  directing  talented  staff.  Send/Fax 
resume/salary  history  to:  Don  DeMaio, 
American  Banker,  1  State  Street  Plaza, 
NY,  NY  10004.  Fax  (212)  943-2530. 
EOE  M/F/D/V 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST:  The  European  Stars 
and  Stripes  seeks  a  graphic  artist  in 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  to  join  team  work¬ 
ing  to  expand  calor  use  and  improve 
design  of  tabloid  daily  serving  Amer¬ 
ican  military  in  Europe.  Requires  ability 
to  design  and  lay  out  pages,  produce 
charts  and  infographics  on  tight 
deadlines,  using  CricketGraph  and 
Aldus  Freehand  on  a  Mac.  Knowledge 
of  QuarkXPress  and  Adobe  Photoshop 
a  must.  Must  be  able  to  bridge 
transformation  from  traditional  equip¬ 
ment  now  to  computer  layout  in  the 
future.  Artistic  illustration  skills  desira¬ 
ble.  Must  have  minimum  three  years' 
daily  newspaper  experience  as  an  art¬ 
ist,  good  news  sense.  Compensation 
package  includes  starting  salary  of  at 
least  $27,000  per  annum,  tax-free  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  allowance,  commissary 
and  PX  privileges.  Round-trip  relocation 
expenses  paid. 

Ta  apply,  call  our  New  York  office, 
(212)  620-3333  (or  an  application  and 
FAX  it  to  the  European  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Attn:  Recruitment  Office,  Fax 
Nr.  011-49-6155-601421.  Include  let¬ 
ter  stating  why  you  are  right  for  this 
position.  The  European  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Applications  must  be 
received  by:  30  June  1 994. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  SOLJGHT 

Growing  morning  daily  covering  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  seeks 
creative  graphic  artist  with  minimum 
two  years  newspaper  design  experi¬ 
ence.  Candidate  must  be  able  to  create 
info-graphics  and  illustrations  and 
design  news  pages.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Nan  Wintersteller, 
Daily  Sautntown,  5959  South  Harlem 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60638 

THE  PUEBLO  (CO)  CHIEFTAIN,  a 
50,000  circulation  morning  newspaper, 
is  seeking  a  graphics-designer  to  do 
section  fronts  and  general  graphics. 
Candidates  must  be  familiar  with  Macin¬ 
tosh;  competent  with  QuarkXpress, 
Freehand  and  Phatoshop;  and  versed  in 
typography,  pagination  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Experience  preferred.  Please 
send  resumes,  samples  of  work  and 
references  to: 

Chris  McLean 
The  Pueblo  Chieftain 

PO  Box  4040 
Pueblo,  CO  81003 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
Zone  8  newspaper  in  competitive,  fast¬ 
growing  metro  market  witn  circulation 
of  100,000  seeking  a  strong,  growth- 
minded  leader.  In  addition  to  circula¬ 
tion  and  marketing  background,  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  confidently 
demonstrate  hands-on  leadership 
ability  in  a  people-oriented  environ¬ 
ment. 

Experience  in  all  areas  of  circulation 
including  sales  and  marketing,  single 
copy,  distribution,  customer  service, 
systems  management,  planning  and 
budgeting  and  ABC.  Success  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  a  plus. 

Submit  your  resume  to  Box  06947, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTERS 

System  Integrators,  Inc.,  the  leading 
supplier  af  integrated  systems  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  has  immediate 
openings  (or  Technical  Analysts  in  our 
Middle  Market  Systems  Division. 

Technical  Analysts  are  responsible  for 
on-site  installation,  demonstration,  train¬ 
ing  and  support  of  products  (or  the 
Middle  Market  Systems.  Our  products 
consist  of  a  Tandem-based  (rant  end 
system,  IBM  compatible  personal  com¬ 
puters  running  DOS  and  Windows,  and 
Macintosh  pagination  products  includ¬ 
ing  Quark  and  a  Unix  OPI  and  Router. 
Travel  to  our  customer  sites  is  required, 
on  an  overage  of  2  weeks  per  month. 

Requirements  include  a  Bachelor 
Degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related 
technical  field  or  equivalent  education/ 
experience.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  one  to  eight  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  and/or  publish¬ 
ing  industry.  Knowledge  of  and  experi¬ 
ence  on  an  existing  Sll  system  a  plus. 
Must  be  well-versed  in  professional 
planning  and  communication  skills. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  Macintosh  and 
Personal  Computer  skills  preferred. 

System  Integrators,  Inc.  is  located  in 
Sacramento,  CA.  We  offer  a  compre¬ 
hensive  benefits  and  campensation 
package.  If  you  are  interested  in  becom¬ 
ing  part  of  our  team,  please  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS,  INC. 

Human  Resources/EP-TA 

POBox  13626 

Sacramento,  CA  95853 

Sll. ..Careers  That  Make  News 

EDITORIAL 

A  30,000  CIRCULATION  AM  daily 
seeks  an  enthusiastic  copy  editor. 
Three  to  five  years  of  copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence  is  preferred.  Send  layout, 
headline  samples  and  resume  to  Box 
06832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  40,000  PM  doily  in  the 
Midwest  seeks  an  assistant  metro  editor 
who  sets  high  standards  for  reporting 
and  writing.  Excellent  word-editing 
skills  a  must,  along  with  a  proven 
ability  to  motivate  and  challenge 
reporters.  Management  and  layout 
experience  a  plus,  but  a  seasoned 
reporter  who  is  ready  to  move  into  edit¬ 
ing  will  be  considered.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Equal  opportunity 
employer.  Send  resume,  six  best  clips 
or  other  pertinent  materials,  and  name 
of  three  references  to  Box  06941, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  leading  small  daily  in  Nebraska  is 
seeking  a  Number  2  for  a  16-person 
newsroom.  Person  should  be  deft  at 
story  generation  and  structure.  This 
1 1 ,000  newspaper  is  part  of  a  growing 
chain  owned  by  one  of  the  top  metro 
newspapers.  Join  our  management 
team  and  grow  with  us  to  be  the  best. 
Midwest  applicants  only.  Contact  Todd 
Franko,  Managing  Editor,  Columbus 
Telegram,  Columbus,  NE  68601. 
Phone  calls  OK.  1  (800)279-1123. 


_ EDfrORIAL 

ASSISTANT  FEATURE  EDITOR 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  looking 
(or  an  assistant  feature  editor.  We  need 
a  superior  line  editor  who  can  work 
creatively  and  aggressively  with  5-7 
reporters  (general  features  and  arts/ 
entertainment),  generate  story  ideas, 
coach  excellent  writing.  Preferred  can¬ 
didates  would  have  10  years 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience. 
SerKf  a  complete  sample  of  your  work, 
resume,  and  cover  letter  describing 
your  philosophy  of  writing,  editing  and 
feature  sections  to  Robin  Doussard, 
Features  Editor,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  750  Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose, 
CA  95190.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR/ 

COPY 

Nation's  Business  magazine  (circulation 
860,000)  is  seeking  an  exceptionally 
strong  copy  editor/rewrite  person.  Must 
be  able  to  help  staff  and  freelance 
writers  meet  information  needs  of  small- 
business  readership  through  specialized 
but  lively  writing.  In  addition  to 
excellent  editing  skills,  ideal  candidate 
will  possess  5-10  years  experience  in 
major  publishing  environment  and  as 
an  editor  or  reporter  dealing  with  busi¬ 
ness  topics  and  Washington  issues 
affecting  business.  Competitive  starting 
salary  with  excellent  benefits.  Send 
caver  letter  stating  salary  histary, 
resume  and  samples  of  editing/writing 
to: 

U.S.  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 
Personnel  Department 
1615  H  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20062-2000 
EOE  M/F/D/V 


AWARD-WINNING  CHAIN  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  NYC  seeks  high  energy 
person  to  run  professional  news  opera¬ 
tion.  Solid  skills  in  developing  stories 
and  story  editing  a  must.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Steven  Blank,  Queens  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  41-02  Bell  Blvd.,  2nd 
Floor,  Boyside,  NY  11361. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Proven  leader,  coach,  motivator  who 
can  help  a  veteran  staff  fine  tune  its 
skills.  Must  excel  in  enterprise,  per¬ 
spective  and  responding  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  a  diverse  community- 
oriented  area.  Position  requires  at  least 
3  years  of  supervisory  experience.  Send 
resume,  clips,  references,  and  a  cover 
letter  outlining  your  philosophy  for  local 
news  coverage  to:  The  Monterey 
County  Herald,  Human  Resources 
Department,  8  Upper  Ragsdale  Drive, 
Monterey,  CA  93940.  EOE 
BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Experienced  business  editor  to  head 
1  3-person  newsroom  (or  Colorado's 
fastest  growing  weekly  business  news¬ 
paper  (49,000  of  Denver's  business 
decision  makers.)  A  proven  and  suc¬ 
cessful  track  record  a  must!  Strong 
leadership  skills  and  creativity  reguirecT 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Maureen  Regan  Smith,  Publisher,  The 
Denver  Business  Journal,  1700  Broad¬ 
way,  Suite  51 5,  Denver,  CO  80290. 


Simplicity  of  character  is  no  hindrance 
to  the  subtlety  of  intellect. 

John  Merely 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Newport  Daily  News  seeks  a  city 
editor  to  lead  a  talented  staff  of  9 
reporters  and  3  photographers  in  cover¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  exciting  com¬ 
munities  in  the  country.  Our  staff  is 
known  for  excellence  and  pra- 
fessionalism  and  has  a  wall  full  of 
awards  to  prove  it.  We  seek  a  city 
editor  with  proven  leadership  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  record  of  success  as  a 
reporter.  Send  a  resume,  samples  of 
your  best  work  and  a  letter  telling  about 
yourself  and  your  approach  to 
newsroom  leadership  to  David  B.  Offer, 
editor.  The  Newport  Daily  News,  101 
Malbone  Road,  Newport,  Rl  02840. 

No  phone  colls,  pleose. _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR-WRITER  for  Zone  3 
PM.  Need  experienced  reporter  with 
layout  skills.  Prefer  candidates  from 
Zones  3  and  4.  Send  resumes  to  Box 
06936,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

ChaHotte,  NCs  premier  source  of  busi¬ 
ness  news  is  seeking  an  experienced 
business  reporter.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Editor,  The  Business  Journal  of 
Charlotte,  1  28  S.  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte, 

NC  28202. _ 

COPY  EDITOR  -  38,000  PM  daily  seeks 
addition  to  seven-member  copy  desk. 
Successful  candidote  will  be  able  to  "do 
it  all"  -  bright  headlines,  imaginative 
layouts,  strong  editing  skills,  etc.  Quark 
pagination  highly  desirable.  Send 
resume  and  clips  of  layout  and  Quark 
work  to  Tom  Limmer,  News  Editor, 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  214  S.  Jackson 
St.,  Jackson,  Ml  49201-2282.  Apply 
by  July  2.  No  phone  calls,  please.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUREAU  CHIEF 

The  Herald  &  Review  needs  a  regional 
reporter  able  to  handle  breaking  news 
and  trends.  The  reporter  will  run  the 
Herald  &  Review's  one-person 
Taylorville  bureau;  one  of  three 
regional  bureaus  responsible  for  the 
newspaper's  southern  zoned  edition. 

The  beat  is  whatever  the  reporter  makes 
it,  but  will  include  government,  courts, 
education  and  general  features.  There 
also  are  opportunities  for  some  business 
and  sports  reporting. 

We  don't  expect  the  bureau  chief  to 
write  every  story  carried  by  the  com¬ 
munity  papers.  We  want  someone  who 
can  pick  the  best,  most  important  stories 
and  keep  ahead  of  the  competition. 

The  Herald  &  Review,  based  in 
Decatur,  IL,  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
43,700  and  Sunday  circulation  of 
54,200.  It  is  part  of  Lee  Enterprises  Inc., 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Terri  Kuhle,  Human  Resources 
Manager,  Herald  &  Review,  PO  Box 
311,  Decatur,  IL  62525. 


EDITOR 

The  Aspen  Daily  News  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive  enterprise  journalist  to  lead 
a  staff  of  eight  in  a  market  featuring 
head-to-head  daily  competition  in  one 
of  the  most  interesting  news  towns  in 
the  country.  Live  and  play  in  the  heart 
of  the  fabulous  Rockies.  Requirements; 
management  experience.  Quark  liter¬ 
ate.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  John 
Duffy,  General  Manager,  PO  Box  DD, 
Aspen,  CO  81612. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

If  you  have  a  minimum  of  five  years' 
news  reporting  experience,  and  at  least 
three  years  of  experience  assigning, 
supervising  and  editing  for  a  newspa¬ 
per,  with  a  baccalaureate  degree,  you 
might  be  the  right  person  to  be  City 
Editor  of  the  Antelope  Valley  Press,  a  six- 
day,  59,000  circulation  daily  in 
Southern  California. 

The  person  we  seek  will  be  the  spark¬ 
plug  for  our  reporting  staff  of  1 0,  and 
will  wark  closely  with  the  editors  and 
writers  of  other  sections  that  makes  us 
successful. 

Our  next  city  editor  will  also  be 
interested  and  involved  in  the  com¬ 
munities  we  cover,  and  will  have  the 
personal  and  professional  skills  to  help 
a  good  newspaper  become  even  better. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Send  a  cover  fetter,  resume,  salary  his¬ 
tory,  publication  copy  and  organiza¬ 
tional  chart  to:  Antelope  Valley  Press, 
PO  Box,  REPLY  BOX  1 22,  Palmdale, 
CA  93590.  Deadline  June  1 5,  1 994. 

COPY  EDITOR/Reporter  sought  at 
7,000  daily  in  Elko,  Nevada.  Judged 
best  small  town  in  America  last  year. 
Five  years  experience  required.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary,  health  insurance,  profit 
sharing.  Immediate  opening.  Fax 
resumes  to  (702)  738-2215. 


COPY  EDITOR:  We're  expanding  our 
12-person  desk.  We  need  a  hardwork¬ 
ing,  versatile  copy  editor  to  handle 
hard  news,  features,  obituaries,  people 
notes.  Send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  (raw  vs.  edited  copy,  for 
instance)  to:  Bert  Gault,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Watertown  Daily 
Times,  Watertown,  NY  13601. 
Application  deodline  is  June  1 8. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Daily  experience  required  for  60,000 
daily  in  competitive  northern  New 
Jersey.  Strong  headline  writing  and 
production  skills  a  must.  Quark  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Salary  to  mid-30s.  Sam¬ 
ples  immediately  to  Jock  Bowie,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Daify  Record,  PO  Box  217, 

Pgrsippony,  NJ  07054-021 7. _ 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. _ 

EDITOR/WRITER 

Experienced  journalist  needed  to  edit 
bimonthly  publication  and  occasional 
special  reports  for  Klanwatch,  a 
national  organization  that  provides 
police  and  human  relations  agencies 
with  information  on  hate  crime  and 
white  supremacist  activities.  Duties 
include  editing  news  and  feature  arti¬ 
cles,  managing  production  process  and 
some  writing.  This  is  a  full-time,  perma¬ 
nent  position  that  would  require  relocat- 
ing  to  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
Minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  writing  samples  and  resume  to; 
Danny  Welch,  The  Southern  Poverty 
Law  Center,  400  Washington  Ave., 
Montgomery,  AL  36104. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

Growing  media  company  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  editor  to  direct  alternative 
newsweekly.  We  are  committed  to; 
editorial  excellence,  nourishing  work 
environments,  cultural  diversity, 
investigative  projects  and  journalism  as 
a  force  for  social  change.  You  should 
be:  an  experienced  reporter  and  man¬ 
ager,  an  exceptional  motivator  and 
developer  of  young  adult  talent, 
acquainted  with  the  thrills  and  spills  of 
investigative  reporting  and  able  to  lead 
by  example.  Excellent  pay  and  benefit 
package  including  profit  sharing.  Send 
letter  of  intro,  resume,  3  clips  and 
references  to  Metro  Times,  Inc.,  743 
Beaubien,  Detroit,  Ml  48226 


EDITORIAL:  A  dozen  reporters  with 
more  than  5  years  of  strong  daily 
enterprise  experience.  Send  clips  to 
Editor,  States  News  Service,  1 333  F  St., 
NW,  DC  20004.  EOE.  Twenty  years  of 
leading  coverage  of  the  impact  Wash¬ 
ington  nos  on  the  individual  states. 


EDITORS 

NYC  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

We're  a  professionally-staffed  chain  of 
10  newspapers  (circulation  80,000) 
soliciting  candidates  for  2  top  editor 
positions.  Ideal  applicants  will  have 
done  solid  news  reporting  and 
managed  editorial  personnel.  Layout 
and  community  relations  are  part  of  the 
job.  Unlike  many  weeklies,  we  hire  only 
full-time  reporters  (no  free-lancers,  no 
part-timers),  our  16-year-old  company 
is  committed  to  editorial  excellence,  we 
offer  competitive  salaries  plus  benefits, 
and  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
diversity  and  growth.  Immediate 
responses  are  requested.  Include  cover 
letter,  resume  and  clips  (or  copies  of 
papers  previously  edited). 

Ed  Weintrob,  Publisher 
Brooklyn  Paper  Publications 
26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  1 1 242 
You  may  Fax  a  note  to  (71 8)  834-9278 
and  follow-up  with  additional  material. 

EDITOR 

Weekly,  3,500  circulation,  in  Cornwall, 
NY.  Strong  local  and  community  news 
outlook.  Experienced  in  editing,  graph¬ 
ics  layout,  to  continue  award  winning 
tradition.  Resume  to  Vice  President,  Corn¬ 
wall  Local,  PO  Box  B,  Cornwall,  NY 
12518. 


EDUCATION  WRITER 

Education  Writers  Association  in  Wash¬ 
ington  DC  seeks  journalist  for  confer¬ 
ence  planner/assistant  director.  Write, 
research,  track  school  trends,  plan 
national  meetings.  Opportunity  for 
travel,  freelancing.  Good  benefits. 
Salary  $30K-$35K.  Call  EWA  for 
application  (202)  429-9680. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661 . 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Growing  23,000  AM  central  California 
newspaper  needs  news  editor  to 
supervise  3  man  copy  desk.  Strong 
headline  and  design  skills  a  must.  Call 
Tom  Bray  (209)  734-5821 . 
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Hearst  New  Media  Center 

New  Media  Editor 

The  Hearst  Corporation,  a  major  media  and  newspapter  publishing 
comptany,  is  seeking  a  New  Media  Editor  to  lead  the  development  of 
various  information  services,  and  provide  training  in  the  recently 
optened,  state-of-the-art  New  Media  Center,  in  New  York  City. 
Services  support  will  include  wireless,  online,  Internet,  FAX,  and 
audiotext.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  minimum  five  years’ 
newsroom  editorial  background.  Expertise  in  developing 
technologically  advanced  database  applications  across  various  tech¬ 
nology  platforms  is  necessary.  Track  record  in  developing 
commercial  services  is  key. 

You  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  expertise  in  leading  edge 
technology — PCs,  file  servers,  wireless — and  various  newspaper 
publishing  platforms.  High  level  of  creativity,  and  ability  to  thrive 
in  an  entrepreneurial  environment  are  important. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  outstanding  benefits.  Candidates 
should  send  resume  to;  Dept.  ME,  224  West  57th  Street,  10th 
Floor,  New  York,  New  York  10019.  EOE  M/F. 


Our  Corporation  will  provide  reasonable  accommodations 
for  otherwise  qualified  individuals  with  disabilities 


I 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXECUTIVE  NEWS  EDITOR 
The  Daily  Business  Review  needs  a 
talented  editor  and  layout  artist  with 
supervisory  experience  to  run  a  five- 
person  desk.  We  publish  three  daily 
newspapers  and  a  weekly  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  south  Florida,  a  growing  center 
of  international  trade  and  finance.  As 
part  of  American  Lawyer  Media,  a 
Time  Warner  affiliate,  we  offer  an 
intellectually  challenging  job  and  the 
opportunity  to  advance  with  the  pre¬ 
mier  legal  journalism  company  in  the 
U.S.  Competitive  salary,  good  benefits. 
Resumes  and  tearsheets  to  Craig  Mat¬ 
ters,  Executive  Editor,  Daily  Business 
Review,  100  NE  7th  St.,  Miami,  FL 
33132.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


HEALTH  REPORTER 


To  cover  health  agency  and  policy 
issues  for  1 70,000  daily  in  growing 
Southern  California  county.  Looking  for 
experienced  self-starter  with  strong  writ¬ 
ing  and  solid  reporting  skills.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  samples  of  writing 
and  three  telephone  references  to  Lanita 
Pace-Hinton,  Assistant  to  the  Managing 
Editor,  The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92501 . 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR-  Princeton  (NJ) 
Packet  seeks  well-organized,  civic- 
minded  editor  with  good  layout  skills 
and  proven  feature  writing  ability  to 
produce  twice-weekly  section  At  least 
two  years  of  copy  editing  and  reporting 
experience  required.  Gcod  people  skills 
a  must;  experience  with  pagination  a 
plus.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Randy  Bergmann,  managing  editor, 
Princeton  Packet,  E&P,  PO  Box  350, 
Princeton,  NJ  08542.  EOE/M/F/D/V 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


Experienced,  community-minded  editor 
who  is  a  team  player  is  needed  by  a 
progressive  Zone  8  daily.  Modern 
plant,  good  staff,  good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits  package.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to  Box 
06951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSROOM  MANAGEMENT 


Would  be  number  two  person  in 
newsroom;  primary  responsibilities 
include  wires,  page  design  and  copy 
editing.  Wire  ana  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  willing  to  consider 
talented,  hardworking  reporter  or  copy 
editor  with  excellent  command  of  the 
language  who  is  ready  to  move  into 
management. 

This  IS  a  fine  opportunity  for  a 
dedicated  journalist  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  for  a  progressive  company  located 
In  a  modern  plant. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  a  half 
dozen  samples  of  your  work  to  Ronald 
W.  Hosie,  managing  editor.  The  Daily 

Union,  PO  Box  129,  Junction  City,  KS 

-  - 


66441  -01 29  or  FAX  (91 3)  762-4584. 


NORTHERN  ZONE  4  daily  seeks  Quark 
pro  to  train  staff  and  then  move  to  copy 
desk  as  we  move  to  Mac  pagination 
Conversion  date  is  September.  Reply  to 
Box  06927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 


Religious  News  Service,  a  respected 
source  of  religion  news  for  more  than 
60  years,  is  seeking  a  news  editor  to 
help  accomplish  this  mission;  To  pro¬ 
duce  outstanding  journalism  about 
religion,  ethics,  spirituality  and  the 
moral  dimensions  of  public  policy  and 
popular  culture. 


RNS  serves  a  diverse  audience:  20 
million  readers  in  more  than  50  major 
metropolitan  newspapers  and  14 
million  readers  in  200  religious  pub¬ 
lications.  Broadcast  clients  include  ABC 
News  and  National  Public  Radio. 


The  news  editor's  duties  include  provid¬ 
ing  a  stimulating  and  nurturing  environ¬ 
ment  for  five  full-time  reporters  and 
coordinating  a  world-wide  network  of 
correspondents  from  Vatican  City  to  the 
Middle  East,  Great  Britain,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Asia. 


The  ideal  candidate  would  have 
extensive  newspaper  or  wire  service 
editing  experience  and  a  sophisticated 
understanding  of  Christianity,  Judaism, 
Islam,  Asian  Religions,  New  Age  and 
tribal  beliefs.  A  news  editor  for  this 
specialized  service  would  be  able  to 
think  insightfully  about  moral  and 
ethical  issues  that  transcend  religious 
differences  and  translate  those  ideos 
into  compelling  journalism. 


If  you  are  qualified  to  participate  in  this 
unique  venture  in  American  journalism, 
send  resume  and  relevant  information 
to  Relig  ious  News  Service  Editor  Joan 
Connell,  2CXX)  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW, 
Suite  3900,  Washington,  DC  20006. 


Religious  News  Service,  a  division  of 
Newhouse  News  Service,  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


PR  AGENCY  and  business  writing/ 
photography  service  must  fill  a  position 
in  the  eastern  corridor.  We  write  and 
photograph  technology  articles  for  place¬ 
ment  in  trade  magazines,  primarily  for 
Fortune  50  clients.  We  need  someone 
with  excellent  skills  and  discipline  in 
BOTH  writing  and  photography.  No  nov¬ 
ices.  Apply  only  if  you  are  genuinely 
interests  in,  plus  hove  experience,  writ- 
ing  about  computers  and  high- 
technology  topics.  Also,  must:  thrive 
under  pressure,  like  traveling,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  out  of  your  home,  and  be  a 
strong  team  player.  We  are  employee- 
owned,  link  earnings  to  productivity 
and  offer  a  liberal  benefits  program. 
Send  resume,  writing/photography 
samples,  salary  history/expectations. 
Box  06841 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REUGION  REPORTER 


The  Beaver  County  (PA)  Times,  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  of  4o,000  circulation  daily 
and  56,000  Sunday,  is  seeking  a 
reporter  to  cover  religion  and  social 
services.  Some  experience  in  these 
areas,  especially  religion,  preferred. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Jack 
Mitchell,  Associate  Editor,  Beover 
County  Times,  Beaver,  PA  1 5009. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER  WITH  AT  least  2  years 
experience  at  daily  newspaper.  The 
beat  requires  in-depth  treatment  of 
hard  news,  social  trends  and  lighter 
topics.  Writer  must  generate  story  ideas 
without  security  of  regular  beat.  Most 
stories  appear  in  Sunday  edition  of  an 
independent,  7-day-a-week  paper  cov¬ 
ering  New  York's  Capital  Region.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Thomas  L. 
Woodman,  Sunday  editor.  The  Doily 
Gazette,  PO  Box  1090,  Schenectady, 
NY  12301-1090. 

REPORTER -We  are  a  16,000  daily 
that  looks  and  acts  bigger.  This  is  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  We  are  looking  for  a 
reporter  for  one  of  our  top  beats.  We 
would  like  experience,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  a  recent  graduate.  Please  send 
resumes  ASAP  to  Box  06952,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER 

Award  winning  weekly  business  news¬ 
paper  seeks  a  reporter,  with  strong  writ¬ 
ing  and  reporting  skills.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  recent  grads  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Frank  Prosnitz,  editor.  Providence  Busi¬ 
ness  News,  300  Richmond  Street,  Pro¬ 
vidence,  Rl  02903,  or  Fax  to  (401) 
274-0670. 

REPORTER 

One  year  of  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  bright,  talented, 
hardworking  recent  grads  also  con¬ 
sidered.  Firm  grip  on  the  fundamentals 
of  journalism  and  an  excellent  com¬ 
mand  of  the  language  required. 

This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  a 
dedicated  journalist  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  for  a  progressive  company  located 
in  a  modern  plant. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  a  half- 
dozen  clips  to  Ronald  W.  Hosie, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Union,  PO 
Box  129,  Junction  City,  KS  66441- 
0129. 

REPORTERS  AND  COPY  EDITORS. 
Work  for  the  fastest-growing  daily 
newspaper  in  Alabama,  1 4,000  circula¬ 
tion  Sunday-Friday.  Home  of  Auburn 
University,  two  hours  from  Atlanta  and 
four  hours  from  Gulf  Coast.  Ideal 
reporter  is  enthusiastic,  loves  digging, 
doesn't  just  write  but  crafts  a  story. 
Ideal  copy  editor/paginator  is  skilled  in 
pagination  (we  use  Macintosh,  Quark 
Xpress),  thinks  outside  the  box,  and  can 
make  a  compelling  package  out  of  text 
ond  art.  Both  positions  require  college 
degree,  two  years  of  experience  at 
smaller  daily  or  q^uality  non-daily 
paper.  Good  benefits,  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  In-house  train¬ 
ing  programs.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  requirements  and  samples  to 
Richard  Walker,  managing  editor, 
Opelika-Auburn  News,  PO  Drawer 
2208,  Opelika,  AL  36803-2208. 

REPORTERS 

Mid-sized  daily  in  midwestern  college 
town  is  looking  for  reporters  to  cover 
government  and  business.  Candidates 
must  hove  a  minimum  of  two  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  clips,  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  06949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

To  understand  is  to  forgive,  even 
oneself. 

Alexander  Chase 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER 

The  Fresno  Bee,  a  McClotchy  Newspa¬ 
per  In  the  affordable  central  CA  Valley 
(circulation  155,000  daily  and 
1 85,000  Sunday),  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  business  reporter.  Prefer 
2  years  business  reporting  experience; 
journalism  degree  a  plus.  Competitive 
salary  plus  excellent  benefit  package. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  3-5  clips 
before  July  8  to:  THE  FRESNO  BEE, 
H.R.  Dept.,  1626  "E"  Street,  Fresno, 
CA  93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

REPORTER 

The  Tri-City  Herald,  a  39,000  AM  daily 
in  southeastern  Washington's  Columbia 
Basin,  needs  three  reporters.  This  is  a 
demanding  news  town,  and  we  have  a 
record  of  aggressive,  award-winning 
coverage.  One  reporter  must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  able  to  work  in  a  home-bosed 
bureau  40  miles  from  the  main  office.  The 
other  two  positions  are  in  the  main  office. 
Minimum  of  one  year  experience. 
Solary  $400-$520.  Please  write,  send¬ 
ing  resume  and  a  half-dozen  of  your 
best  clips,  to  Rick  Larson,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Tri-City  Herald,  PO 
Box  2608,  Tri-Cities,  WA  99302. _ 

SOLJTHERN  NEW  MEXICO  REPORTER 

The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexi¬ 
co's  statewide  daily,  needs  a  reporter 
fluent  in  Spanish  to  cover  border  and 
other  issues  in  the  newspaper's  one- 
person  Las  Cruces  bureau.  The  ideal 
candidate  should  have  between  two 
and  five  years  experience,  be  a  self¬ 
starter  versed  in  handling  spot,  features 
and  in-depth  issues  stories  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  throughout  southern  New 
Mexico.  Send  your  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples  and  references  to  Tim  Coder,  State 
Editor,  Albuquerque  Journal,  PO 
Drawer  J,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 
Deadline  is  June  24.  Starting  salary  up 
to  $27,000. 

SPORTS  COLUMNIST  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  AM,  competitive,  major-league 
market  Sun  Belt  location.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  06937,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  is  seeking  a  sports 
copy  editor  who  has  strong  news  judg¬ 
ment,  can  edit  for  content  and  detail, 
write  read-me  headlines  and  has  an 
eye  for  page  design.  Send  resume  to 
Tim  Burke,  Executive  Sports  Editor,  The 
Polm  Eleoch  Post,  PO  Box  24700,  West 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33416-4700. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Nashville  Banner  (55,000  PM) 
seeks  sportswriter  for  coverage  of  Van¬ 
derbilt  University  in  Southeastern  Con¬ 
ference  atheletics.  Five  years  minimum 
experience  required.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  five  best  clips  to  Brad 
Zimanek,  Executive  Sports  Editor, 
Nashville  Banner,  1100  Broadway, 
Nashville,  TN  37203. 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  cover  mostly  local 
and  preps,  some  college  and  pros,  for 
fully  paginated  6-day  PM  in  northern 
Illinois.  Desk  experience  and  Mac  train¬ 
ing  helpful.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
cover  letter  to:  Jeff  Rogers,  Sports 
Editor,  Freeport  Journal-Standard,  27 
South  State  Ave.,  Freeport,  IL  61032. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

STAFF  WRITER 

Enterprising  reporter  with  experience  in 
hard  news  and  features  to  cover  the 
business  of  woodworking.  We  are  a 
national  consumer/trade  publication 
that  cavers  mast  aspects  of  professional 
and  seriaus-amateur  woadworking, 
fram  furniture  and  cabinet  making,  to 
remodeling  and  building,  ta  crafts  and 
galleries.  Should  be  adept  at  hard 
news,  campany  profiles  and  in-depth 
issue-oriented  futures.  Business  report¬ 
ing  experience,  woodworking  know¬ 
ledge  nelpful.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Some  regional  and  national 
travel.  Please  send  cover  letter,  clips 
and  resume  to:  Ian  C.  Bowen,  Editor, 
Woodshop  News,  35  Pratt  St.,  Essex, 
a  06426. 


SYNDICATE  EDITOR 

One  of  the  world's  leading  newspaper 
syndicates  is  looking  for  a  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  editorial  team.  The  successful 
candidate  will  manage  the  development 
of  new  comics,  columns  and  features  as 
well  as  supervise  day-to-day  editing 
operations  and  talent  relationships. 
Requirements  include  at  least  three 
years  of  solid  newspaper  experience  in 
working  with  syndicoted  features,  abil¬ 
ity  to  work  with  creative  talent,  strong 
copy  editing  skills,  and  experience  in 
managing  professional  staff.  We  are 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Box 
06955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  SEAniE  TIMES  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive  business  reporter  who  likes 
to  dig  beneath  the  surface,  can  handle 
a  variety  of  tasks  and  enjoys  analyzing 
financial  data.  This  17-member 
department  concentrates  mainly  on 
aerospace,  high  technology,  wood  pro¬ 
ducts  and  Pacific  Rim  trade.  Three-to- 
five  years  of  business  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  and  strong  writing  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 
Millie  Quan,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70, 
Seattle,  WA  98111.  Deadline  is  June 
30th.  No  calls  please. 


AVAILABLE 

SOON 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P's  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE  is  spinning, 
and  you  can  hit  the  jackpot  if  you  land 
the  Graphics/Design  Editor  and  two 
reporting  positions  at  The  Sun  Herald  in 
Biloxi,  MS.  Graphics/Design  Editor 
qualifications:  Ability  to  create  visually 
stunning  pages,  strong  Mac  and  illus¬ 
trations  skills;  ability  to  praise,  teach 
and  supervise  graphic  artist  and  page 
designers,  work  with  all  newspaper 
departments  and  work  some  weekends; 
5  years  experience.  Reporter  qualifica¬ 
tions:  3-5  years  daily  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience;  strong  writers  for  gambling 
county  and  city;  good  word  and  spell¬ 
ing  skills;  story-teder.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Andrea  Yeager,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Sun  Herald,  PO  Box 
4567,  Biloxi,  MS  39535-4567. 


THE  WISCONSIN  STATE  Journal  has 
an  opening  for  an  experienced  copy 
editor  to  design  and  edit  news  pages. 
Attention  to  detail,  style  and  a  flair  for 
lively  headlines  are  a  must.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  work  some  nights 
designing  news  p>ages  using  a  state-of- 
the-art  Harris  pagination  system  and 
other  nights  editing  on  the  NewsMaker 
system.  The  State  Journal  copy  desk  cur¬ 
rently  has  twelve  members,  operating  in 
slip/rim  style  to  edit  all  pages  out 
sports.  Send  resume,  design  and  head¬ 
line  clips  to  Ellen  Heath,  News  Editor, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  PO  Box  8058, 
1901  Fish  Hatchery  Road,  Madison, 
Wl  53708.  No  phone  calls  please. 


VENTURA  COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS 
(circulation  100,000)  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive  assistant  news  editor  to  supervise 
production  of  three  daily  editions.  Pros¬ 
pective  candidates  should  hove  at  least 
5  years  experience,  with  supervisory 
skills.  Pagination  knowledge  a  plus. 
Also  seeking  a  reporter  with  3-5  years 
experience.  Applicants  for  assistant 
news  editor  send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  history  to  Jim  Lawitz,  news 
editor,  PO  Box  6711,  Ventura,  CA 
93006  or  call  (805)  655-5828. 

Reporter  candidates  send  resume  and 
clips  to  city  editor  James  T.  Bernath  at 
same  address  or  call  (805)  655-5825. 
Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  local 
columnist  who  is  compelling,  pro¬ 
vocative,  relevant  and  habit-forming  for 
readers  in  our  growing  Southwestern 
U.S.  metro  market.  The  column  runs 
four  days  a  week  on  the  local  front  of 
our  90,000  circulation  daily.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  experienced  journalists. 
Send  resume  ana  clips  to  Box  06938, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


There  is  danger  in  reckiess  change; 
but  greater  danger  in  blind 
conversation. 

Henry  George 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  a  layout  editor 
for  the  night  desk  of  a  1  1  5,000- 
circulation  daily  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains  area  of  southwestern  Virginia.  We 
want  someone  who  can  work  col- 
laboratively  with  editors  and  reporters, 
who  has  good  layout  skills,  and  wha 
can  edit  local  and  wire  capy.  Macin¬ 
tosh  pagination  experience  preferred. 
We  boost  a  moderate  climate,  low  cost 
of  living  and  a  newspaper  that  is 
among  the  top  1 5  in  metro  penetration. 
Send  resume,  clips,  tear  sheets  af 
layouts,  and  twa-page  autobiography 
to  the  managing  editor,  Roanoke  Times 
&  World-News,  PO  Box  2491, 
Roanoke,  VA  24010.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

MARKETING 

SALES  AND  MARKETING  MANAGER 

Upstate  New  Yark  Daily/Sunday  seeks 
an  experienced  Marketing  Manager. 

Applicants  shauld  have  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  Advertising  and  Circulation 
sales  and  management  and  have  a 
minimum  of  5  years  hands  an  experience 
in  all  phases.  Pasitian  reports  to  General 
Manager. 

Experience  in  a  highly  competitive 
market  would  be  helpful. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  com¬ 
plete  benefit  package  including  com¬ 
pany  paid  pension  plan. 

Send  resume  stating  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  06950, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TRANSPORTATION  WRITER 
Fast-growing  marketing/PR  agency 
seeks  experienced  full-time  writer  for 
news  releases,  newsletters,  brochures. 
Clients  include  top  transportation  com¬ 
panies.  Send  resume/ samples  to  1 23 
Townsend  St.  #310,  San  Francisco,  CA 

941 07.  Zone  9  writers  only. _ 

PROMOTIONS  MANAGER  -  The  Ten¬ 
nessean  in  Nashville  seeks  a  creative, 
marketing/public  relatians  professional 
to: 

■  Manage  the  design  and  execution  of 
promotional  campaigns  and  projects 
for  advertising,  news  and  circulation. 

■  Develop  strategic  partnerships  in  the 
community  and  coordinate  special 
events. 

Minimum  2  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  marketing/public  relations  man¬ 
agement  with  a  proven  track  record  in 
designing  product-driven  campaigns. 
Requires  bachelor's  degree  in  market¬ 
ing,  communications  or  a  related  field. 
Experience  in  using  Macintosh  com¬ 
puter  necessary.  Must  be  creative, 
independent  thinker  who  is  able  to 
make  decisions  and  prioritize  projects. 
Our  company  offers  a  progressive  work¬ 
ing  environment,  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Marian  Eichelman, 
Marketing  Director,  The  Tennessean, 

MISCELLANEOUS 


GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  DIRECTOR. 
Head  state  legislative  relations. 
Coordinate  policy,  prepare  and  present 
testimony,  interact  with  state  agencies, 
direct  member  involvement  activities. 
Legal  and/or  media  background 
helpful.  Competitive  salary.  Good  bene¬ 
fits.  Leonard  W.  Lanfranco,  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  PO 
Box  1 686,  Lake  Oswego,  OR  97035. 


COASTAL  OREGON  DAILY  needs  a 
second  creative  photographer  to  work 
with  state-of-the-art  color  equipment. 
News  and  enterprise  experience  a 
must.  Samples,  clips,  resume  to  Don 
Brown,  editor  and  publisher.  The 
World,  PO  Box  1 840,  Coos  Bay,  OR 
97420. 

PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 

Large  daily  newspaper  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  region  has  an  opening  for  a 
press  operation's  supervisor.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  proven  competence 
in  press  operations,  preferably  with 
double  width,  offset  presses;  and  at 
least  3  years  of  supervisory  experience. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
exceptional  interpersonal  skills  as  well 
as  proven  project  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Responsibilities  include  supervis¬ 
ing  press  operations;  attaining  pro¬ 
ductivity  objectives;  as  well  as  devel¬ 
oping  and  implementing  total  quality 
improvement  plans. 

Please  send  your  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  06934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUaiON/TECH 

ASSISTANT  PREPRESS 
DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 
Production/Prepress 

The  Press  Democrat,  a  New  York  Times 
Company,  located  in  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia's  beautiful  wine  country,  currently 
has  an  opening  for  an  Assistant  Pre¬ 
press  Department  Manager.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  assist  the  Prepress 
Manager  in  the  management,  including 
budgetary,  production,  technological 
and  personnel  responsibilities. 

Supervisory  experience  within  the  Pre¬ 
press  area,  a  working  knowledge  of  all 
major  prepress  systems,  strong 
interpersonal  skills  and  the  ability  to 
work  schedule  including  nights, 
weekends  and  holidays  is  required. 

The  Press  Democrat  offers  a  35  hour 
workweek  and  full  benefit  program. 
Please  Contact  Mike  Smith,  Prepress 
Manager,  The  Press  Democrat,  PO  Box 
569,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

A  New  York  Times  Company 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

THE  HERALD  NEWSPAPER  in 
Snohomish  County  has  a  full-time  union 
technician  position  available.  Major 
responsibilities  include:  troubleshoot, 
repair,  overhaul  and  maintain  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for  publication  which 
includes:  the  full-page  cameras,  plate 
processing  systems,  image  and  photo 
setters,  film  processors,  computers  and 
related  networks.  Minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions  include:  experience  with  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  PC's,  experience  troubleshoot¬ 
ing  and  repairing  analog/digital 
circuits  of  microprocessor-controlled 
machines,  ability  to  read  schematics 
blueprints  and  wiring  diagrams,  expe¬ 
rience  with  hydraulic/pneumatic 
systems,  ability  to  work  independently, 
excellent  customer  skills,  ability  to  work 
flexible  shifts  and  lift  50  pounds 
occasionally.  Send  resumes  to:  The 
Herald,  Attn:  Debbie  Fullerton,  PO  Box 
930,  Everett,  WA  98206.  EOE. 


S'^Media  Grapevine  s 

M  Newspaper  Jobs  Large  &  Smci  Papers  Inexpensive  M 
start  a  stiMcripIfon  orpostajob  call  1  -602-745- 1997H 

y  $6.95 tissue  $19.95(4)  $39.95 (12) crMnddMckb:  S 

M  M«te  Grapwkw.  NnMpap«  Jobs.  P.O.  Bex  1 26«3.  Tucson.  AZ  SS732-2693  H 

5  For  Jobs  via  the  phone  1  -900-787-7800st.»permn  jj 
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PRODUCnON/TECH 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN, 
Pacific  Northwest,  9,000  circulation,  5 
day  week,  Monday-Friday.  Macintosh 
network  and  supervise  4-5  persons.  All 
benefits.  Great  opportunity  for  quality  of 
life  living.  Call  Steve  Hill,  Publisher,  Col¬ 
umbia  tosin  Herald,  AAoses  Lake,  WA. 
(509)765-4561. 


SMALL  NEWSPAPER  group  in  chart 
area  2  seeks  editorial/production 
systems  technician  to  oversee  and 
coordinate  all  technical  equipment/ 
software  related  to  the  layout/design  of 
our  newspapers  and  to  lead  us  toward 
pagination.  Please  forward  resume/ 
salary  reauirements  to  Box  06953, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Small  Zone  5  targeted  daily  publication 
seeks  a  hands-on  advertising  sales 
manager.  Candidate  must  be  able  to 
handle  multiple  priorities  including  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementing  sales  strategies 
an<i  motivating  and  training  soles  staff. 
This  management  position  also  includes 
an  established  sales  territory.  Send  con¬ 
fidential  resume  with  compensation 
requirements  to  Box  06946,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS  SPECIAUST 

Major  nationwide  company  located  in 
Northern  California  is  seeking  a  creative 
individual  with  media  and  writing 
experience.  A  prime  candidate  should 
possess  a  4  year  degree  and  at  least  5 
years  experience  as  a  reporter,  editor 
or  anchorperson  with  news  experierKe. 
Qualifications  include  speeches,  posi¬ 
tion  papers  and  reports.  Will  work  with 
volunteer  and  community  activities, 
legislative  issues,  newsletters,  as  well  as 
coordinating  media  events,  handling 
media  inquiries,  writing  news  releases 
and  monitoring  news  coverage 
throughout  the  region.  Starting  salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
comprehensive  benefits  package  offer. 
Resume  and  salary  history  to:  The 
Personnel  Perspective,  575  W.  College, 
Suite  101  A,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95401 . 


The  secret  of  health  for  both  mind 
and  body  is  not  to  mourn  for  the  past, 
not  to  worry  about  the  future,  nor  to 
anticipate  troubles,  but  to  live  the 
present  moment  wisely  and  earnestly. 

Buddha 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

COO.. Senior  level  executive  with  over 
25  years  of  experience  managing 
daily,  Sunday,  weekly  shopper  and  com¬ 
munity  publications.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  database  marketing  communi¬ 
cations  (i.e.  alternate  delivery)  in  highly 
competitive  markets.  Results  oriented, 
bottom  line  focused  manager  with  a 
zest  for  challenge,  an  aptitude  for 

DAMNED  GOOD  WRITER 

Award-winning  general  assignment 
reporter  ready  to  return  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  after  being  given  the  business 
by  college  academicians.  Also,  photo- 
journalist,  media  low/ethics  resource. 

Prefer  Zones  6,  8.  Coll  Bev  (912) 

489-4706. 

team  building  and  dedication  to  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement.  (602)  839-3281 . 

SPORTSWRITER -HARD  TO  BEAT:  For¬ 
mer  D1  athlete  with  suburban  arxJ  big- 
city  reporting  experience;  at  26,  look¬ 
ing  to  strengthen  winning  team  on 
smaller  daily.  NABJ  member.  Contact 

Mark  Jerome  at  (21 2)  580-1312. 

HANDS-ON  NEWSPAPER  publisher 
with  1 5  yeors  experience  in  all  aspects 
of  newspaper  management  looking  to 
relocate.  Strong  background  in  cluster 

management  and  community  involve¬ 
ment.  Award  winning  bottom  line  profit 
maker  with  strong  sales  background. 
Available  now.  Respond  to  Box  06954, 
Editor  8i  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/reporter. 

Prefer  Zones  5,  7,  8,  9.  (305)  891- 
2595,  (305)  836-2385. 

ADVERTISING 

FREELANCE 

AD  MANAGER  1 3  years  newspaper,  9 
ad  agency.  Community  man  and  staff 
builder/ motivator.  Want  a  winner  on 
your  team,  write  or  call  David  Kurud, 

POP  MUSIC:  Concert  and  album 
reviews,  band  interviews/profiles. 
Experienced,  reliable,  professional. 

Clips,  etc.:  John,  (714)  472-4920 

MN  55124.(612)431-2898. 

PRODLJCTION/TECH 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.20  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.66  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  tor  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additionai  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday’s  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95,  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80;  2’  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  day$  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


SALES  MANAGER  with  proven  track 
record  seeks  a  challenge  with  a  mid¬ 
sized  or  small  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Exceptional  salesman.  Will  relocate 
easily.  Sam  (201)991-1074. 


CARTOONIST 


AWARD-winning,  notiotKilly  syndicated 
cartoonist;  seeks  any  possible  job 
opportunities.  Howard  (71 3)  772-5220 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  looking  for 
position  in  Zone  5.  Mailroom  experi¬ 
ence,  circulation  experience,  proven 
track  record.  Phone  Randy  (217)  235- 
9651 


Professional  circulator  New  York  City 
and  Suburbs.  Available  for  marketing 
services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis. 

(516)  588-2735. 


TOP  BOY  CREW-ADULT  CREW 
specialist  seeking  outside  contract.  Phil 
Webb  (912)477-8362. 


PACKAGING  &  DISTRIBUTION 
Looking  for  an  opportunity  where  my 
skills  and  knowledge  will  be  utilized  for 
results.  I  possess  »ills  and  knowledge 
in  all  aspects  of  management,  project 
methodology  and  new  technology.  Peo¬ 
ple  oriented,  quality  minded.  Respond 
to  Box  0671 6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAVEL  WRfTERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 


For  quicker 
placement,  you  can 
Fax  your  Positions 
Wanted  ad  along 
with  your 
Visa/MasterCard 
number  and 
expiration  date  to 


EditorOTublisher 

1 1  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 ,  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259, 
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by  Carl  A.  Veno 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  FORGOTTEN 
HOW  TO  USE  LOCAL  NEWS 


THE  BATTLE  TO  save  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  from  obliteration  appears  more 
difficult  with  each  passing  day. 

In  fact,  every  time  a  new  technology 
surfaces  to  disseminate  news,  the  daily 
newspaper  must  reappraise  its  reason 
for  existence. 

We  must  continue  to  search  out  the 
role  we  should  play.  Invariably  we  must 
focus  much  of  our  energy  on  local 
news,  for  without  enough  of  it,  news¬ 
papers  would  be  dead.  However,  do  we 
still  know  what  to  do  with  local  news? 

After  25  years  of  working  for  12  daily 
newspapers  and  participating  in  sever¬ 
al  projects  to  help  readership,  includ¬ 
ing  doing  extensive  research,  1  still  find 
newspapers  making  the  same  mistakes: 
primarily,  failing  to  handle  local  news 
properly. 

It’s  an  old  problem  but  getting 
worse.  Some  editors  still  have  trouble 
understanding  what  is  important  to 
play  in  a  newspaper,  and  what 
shouldn’t  be  overplayed. 

Although  newspapers  will  never  be 
the  dominating  force  they  were  30 


Veno  is  a  former  newspaper  editor  and 
publisher.  He  currently  is  a  free'lance 
writer  and  resides  in  Allentown,  Pa. 


UBONnNMOa  V\IOUd 
SM3N  3H1  HUM  ISUId  38 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNews 

Ad  News  is  Australia’s  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  insights 
into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV.  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. 


Post  to:  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001,  Australia. 
Please  send  me  26  issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME: _ _ 

ADDRESS: _ 


CITY: _ STATE: _ ZIR _ 

YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 
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years  ago,  they  can  still  compete  and 
make  a  profit  in  today’s  market  doing 
what  they  do  best  —  reporting  local 
news.  Newspapers  have  other  prob¬ 
lems,  but  to  move  forward,  newspapers 
must  give  local  news  priority.  I  believe 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  too  much  lo¬ 
cal  news.  Without  local  news,  even  the 
New  York  Times  would  have  a  market¬ 
ing  problem. 

Even  though  the  Times  is  portrayed 
as  an  international  newspaper,  it  obvi¬ 


ously  knows  it  would  cease  to  exist 
without  local  news.  In  fact,  the  Times 
editors  work  hard  on  maintaining  a  lo¬ 
cal  image. 

How  newspapers  play  their  local 
news  is  also  important.  It  sounds  sim¬ 
ple,  but  many  newspapers  have  plenty 
of  local  news  but  don’t  play  local  news 
properly.  Some  are  of  the  accord  that  a 
wire  story  should  always  be  the  lead, 
no  matter  where  it  comes  from. 

Seldom  are  there  international  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  falling  or  the  collapse  of  the  com¬ 
munist  government  in  Russia.  But 
some  daily  newspapers  seem  to  want  to 
use  international  and  national  news 
every  day,  no  matter  where  it  comes 
from  or  how  important  it  is  on  that 
particular  day. 

Some  researchers  believe  national 
and  international  news  should  rarely 
be  used  on  page  one.  I  strongly  support 
that  rule  regardless  of  the  size  or  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  newspaper. 

One  unmistakable  error  that  hap¬ 
pens  in  almost  all  newspapers  is  that 
they  report  the  same  news  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  television  the  night  before 
or,  in  some  cases,  the  day  before. 


Newspapers  can  never  compete  with 
television  when  it  comes  to  national, 
breaking  news  —  never.  A  newspaper 
can  localize  a  national  story,  but  it 
should  never  lead  with  the  top  wire 
story,  especially  after  the  story  has 
been  bled  dry  on  TV  the  night  before. 
This  is  especially  true  for  morning  pa¬ 
pers;  crucial  for  afternoon  papers. 

A  prime  example  of  day-old  front¬ 
page  news  was  the  piece  on  drug  king¬ 
pin  Pablo  Escobar,  whom  police  killed 


in  Colombia.  The  story  moved  early  in 
the  afternoon  on  Dec.  2  and  was 
played  over  and  over  again  by  televi¬ 
sion  all  that  afternoon  and  that  night. 
It  was  worn  out  by  morning,  but  al¬ 
most  every  local  newspaper  I  looked  at 
carried  the  story  at  the  top  of  page 
one,  along  with  the  story  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  space  shuttle  Endeavor. 

Both  stories  easily  could  have  gone 
inside  and  indeed  should  have.  A  good 
local  story  should  have  gone  outside. 
Even  a  bad  local  story  would  have  been 
better. 

This  is  a  mistake  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  has  never  overcome,  and  it  had 
better.  My  advice  to  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  that  wants  to  survive  is:  never  put  a 
national  or  international  wire  story  at 
the  top  of  page  one  unless  it’s  a  story 
that  television  has  not  reported,  and 
even  then  I  would  be  still  looking  for  a 
local  lead.  Newspapers  must  never  go 
head-to-head  with  TV.  Newspapers 
must  always  go  in  a  different  direction. 

Newspapers  must  also  learn  to  local¬ 
ize  national  stories.  A  newspaper  must 
condition  the  reader  to  expect  a  differ- 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  37) 
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Some  researchers  believe  national  and 
international  news  should  rarely  be  used  on  page 
one.  I  strongly  support  that  rule  regardless  of  the 
size  or  commitinent  of  the  newspaper. 


Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 

In  May? 


State  Of  The  Newspaper 
Industry  1994 

Industry  execs  are  concerned  that 
newspapers  are  placing  too  much 
emphasis  on  cosmetic  changes  and 
not  enough  on  more  substantial 
improvements,  according  to  a 
survey  sponsored  by  FACS, 
conducted  by  American  Opinion 
Research. 

Subscription  Tie-ins 
With  Local  Businesses 
Is  Successful  Promotion 

The  Burlington  (VT.)  Free  Press,  a 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  property,  has 
borrowed  a  successful  promotion 
strategy  from  its  sister  newspapers 
that  has  increased  new  subscriber 
rates  while  lowering  churn 
numbers. 

Appeals  Court  Upholds 
Dismissal  Of 
$10  Million  Suit 

Reverses  its  earlier  ruling  that 
would  have  reinstated  author’s  libel 
suit  against  the  New  York  Times. 

Covering  Whitewater 
From  Arkansas 

Deluged  with  requests  from  outside 
media  for  clips,  the  Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette  seals  off  its 
library;  some  local  observers  say 
coverage  has  an  anti-Clinton  slant. 


Publisher  Held  Hostage 

Publisher  of  Wyoming  bi-weekly 
paper  has  gun  held  to  his  head; 
Denver  Post  managing  editor  helps 
persuade  woman  to  surrender. 

Reaching  Potential  Readers 

Research  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  offers  ideas 
aimed  at  motivating  people  aged 
22-44  to  read  daily  newspapers. 

In  Quest  Of  Baby  Boomers 
And  Generation  X 

Larger  alternative  newspapers  are 
said  to  reach  about  30%  of  each  of 
these  coveted  reader  categories. 

Newspapers  Urged  To 
Adopt  SAIs 

Conversion  to  Standard  Ad¬ 


vertising  Invoices  and  participation 
in  the  Newspaper  National 
Network  seen  as  a  crucial  step  in 
boosting  national  ROP  revenues. 

Future  Of  Minority 
Workshop  In  Doubt 

Summer  program  has  for  the  past 
seven  years  supplied  a  pool  of 
minority  journalists  for  newsrooms 
throughout  the  Southeast. 

Direct  Mailer  To  Deliver 
Weekly  Newspapers 

Maverick  publisher  breaks  industry 
taboo;  enters  into  partnership  with 
Advo. 

Newsday  And  Nynex  In 
Joint  Venture 

To  offer  interactive  electronic 
shopping  service. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P. 

HEditiK^Publisher 

The  Only  Independent  Weekly  journal  ofNempapering 

Start  your  own  subscription  —  delivered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Look  for  the  convenient 
subscription  reply  card  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380. 


They  know  a  lot- 
but  in  a  year, 
they  11  know  a  lot  more! 

Presenting  the  1994-1995  Paul  Miller  Fellows 

During  their  one-year  Fellowship  program 
these  Washington  correspondents 
will  learn  how  our  nations  capital  works  - 
from  the  think-tanks,  to  the  bureaucracy,  to  the  Hill. 
Each  new  experience  will  help  them  provide 
their  news  organizations  with  better 
Washington-based  coverage  of  the  stories 
that  matter  back  home. 


1994-1995  Paul  Miller  Fellows 


Back  Row  (I  to  r):  MICHAEL  Remez,  The  Hartford  Courant;  RONALD  F.  POWERS,  The  Associated  Press; 
James  Wright,  Jr.,  Afro-American  Newspapers;  Edward  R.  Felker,  Small  Newspaper  Group,  Inc.; 
Sarah  Pekkanen,  States  News  Service;  LAWRENCE  WHEELER,  Gannett  News  Service;  Maria  Recio, 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram;  DoUG  SwORD,  Scripps  Howard  News  Service;  Larry  Bivins, 

The  Detroit  News;  Adriel  Bettelheim,  The  Denver  Post;  and  JOHN  HOEFFEL,  Winston-Salem  Journal. 
Front  Row  (I  to  r):  BriGID  SchULTE,  The  (Columbia,  S.C.)  State;  MONIQUE  CONRAD, 

Blade  Communications;  MiCHELE  Kay,  Austin  American-Statesman;  and  HERBERT  A.  SAMPLE, 
McClatchy  Newspapers.  Not  Pictured:  Lynn  Sweet,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
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Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships  are  an  operating  program  of  The  Freedom  Forum.  For  information  or  an  application  contaa: 
Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships,  The  Freedom  Forum,  1101  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22209, 703  -  528  -  0800 


